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. oe Introduction. 

: 4 The following pages are primarily devoted to a comparison of the 
“Ss ‘psychological characteristics of the Calvinists, the Methodists, the 


Baptists, and the Unitarians. No one will be so rash as to deny that 
theological differences exist between the various kinds of Protestants. 
- But I have been led to the conviction that the real characteristics of 
the above-mentioned four kinds of Protestants are, not theological, 
: ‘ but psychological ; that the typical representatives of these four kinds 
- of Protestants are distinct religious types; that, looked upon from a 
psychological standpoint, they are different human beings, or, possibly, 
the same human being at different stages of his religious development. 
 T selected the Calvinists, the Methodists, the Baptists, and the Unita- 
 rians because they are, to my mind, the four most distinct types of 
- Protestants which have developed throughout the history of Protestant- 
ism, and are, probably, the four most important types of Protestants 
- which have flourished in America. 
‘The first part of this study contains a description of each of these 
- four types. This description is based upon the best books, dealing 
with these four religious movements, which I could find. I have used 
the volumes of the American Church History Series, written by leading 
r en of the various denominations in question, as well as works on 
neral Church history, and theological dictionaries. All the facts, 
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which I give, have been taken from one or another of these books. In 
the case of each of these four religious movements, the facts have been 
drawn from a book written by a Toco raid leader of that very denomi 
pation or from a book that endeavors to give an impartial account of 
all denominations. Even the criticisms, contained in the descriptive 
part of this study, have been taken from one or another of these books. 
I make no claim to a specialist’s knowledge of any of these four reli 
gious movements. I, therefore, have not hesitated to quote striking 
sentences literally from the authors whom I have used, and that even 
without using quotation marks. My one endeavor, in this part of my 
study, has been to give a clear and impartial description of each of the 
four types of Protestants. I have taken pains not to show any pref- 
erence to any of the four religious movements under discussion, but 
to treat them all with an equal sympathy. 

Above all, I do not give my personal impressions of any existing 
denomination of to-day. When I speak of the typical Calvinist, I do 
not mean the average member of a present-day Presbyterian or Con- 
gregational church. In the same way, when I speak of the typical 
Methodist, Baptist, or Unitarian, I do not mean the average member 
of a present-day Methodist, Baptist, or Unitarian church. In order to 
find out the typical representative of any religious movement, we have 
to study the whole history of that movement, and, in particular, the 
characteristics of the founder and of the early leaders of the move- 
ment, as well as the characteristics of the laymen who were attracted 
by the movement when it was young. If we do this with regard to 
the four religious movements under discussion, we shall find that 
Calvin himself was the typical Calvinist, whose main characteristics 
have been repeated in every genuine Calvinist; that Wesley and 
Francis Asbury and the other early Methodist preachers, as well as the 
early converts to Methodism, were the typical Methodists ; that the 
Swiss Anabaptists and, among English-speaking people, Roger 
Williams, who is known in religious history as the first American Bap- 
tist, may be regarded, in many respects, as typical Baptists ; and that 
Channing may be considered, in many respects, as a typical Unitarian. — 

Yet my endeavor has been not merely to give a correct description 
of the typical Calvinist, the typical Methodist, and so on, but rather to 
convince my readers that the typical representatives of these four 
kinds of Protestants, that men like Calvin, Asbury, Roger. Williams, 
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and Channing, are distinct religious types. I, therefore, compare, in 
the second part of this study, the typical representatives of these four 
kinds of Protestants with each other with regard to a number of care- 
fully selected topics. 1 use the facts, contained in the descriptive part 
of this study, as my material for the comparison of the second part. 
The thirty topics under which I compare the four kinds of Protestants 
were suggested to me by the material contained in the first: part. 

It might seem to some of my readers from what I say on the first 
twenty-six topics as if the difference between these four types of 
Protestants is merely a difference in temperament. But the discussion 
of the last four topics will convince many of my readers, I trust, that 
the real difference between these four types is a difference in age and 
in the stage of religious development, and, to some extent, a differ- 
ence in sex. 


CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE Four TyPEs. 
1. The Typical Calvinist. 


Calvinism stands for a strenuous moral discipline. Calvin himself 
drew the bands of discipline tightly at Geneva, and insisted upon a 
severe, strenuous, and even austere morality. He had an autocratic 
strain in his character. The typical Calvinist is distinguished by 
habits of orderliness, moral correctness, reverence, and obedience to 
authority, as well as by self-respect, personal responsibility, and con- 
scientiousness. Calvinism secures moral discipline in the daily life, 
and is distinguished for strictness in the training of children. The 
Calvinist believes discipline essential for the spiritual upbuilding of 
the community. The greatness of Calvinism lies in its ethical strenu- 
ousness. Its strength lies in its power to develop strength of charac- 
ter, as well as in its superior family discipline. 

The pervading principle of Calvin’s theology was the idea of the 
sovereignty of God. Calvin’s God was an Almighty Ruler, upon 
whose will the lives and the fortunes of men depended; a King, 
whom men had to fear. It was Calvin’s absorbing aim to bring his 
own life and the lives of others into subjection to the will of God. 
He believed in the necessity of entire submission to God’s will. He 
dared not disobey what he believed to be the will of the Almighty. 
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He was not a man who easily yielded to entreaties ; but his reluctance 
was promptly overcome when another, speaking with the fervor of a 
prophet, threatened him with the curse of God in case he refused to 
obey God. The fear of God was the centre of Calvin’s religious life, 
just as ithas been with the Hebrew prophets. The love of God had 
no place in his theology. There was a large infusion of the Old Testa- 
ment spirit in Calvin’s religion. Indeed, the Old Testament was 
studied by the early Calvinists with an absorbing interest. 

Calvinistic preaching was solemn, severe, inculpatory, and gloomy. 

Calvin clung to the idea of a state-church, and retained the baptism 
of infants. Indeed, the friends of state-churches have always shown 
a determination to maintain infant baptism. 

The civil laws which Calvin framed at Geneva were conceived in 
the spirit of the Hebrew theocracy. Offences against the moral law 
were treated as crimes in Geneva. No distinction was made by the 
early Calvinists between sins and crimes. The Genevan ideal was 
that of a community consecrating its political and social life to God’s 
glory, and aiming at the immediate realization of God’s kingdom, at the 
establishment of the direct rule of God upon earth, of a theocracy, 
through the repression of all base habits and instincts by the whole 
weight of collective authority, that is, through the influence of disci- 
pline. 

The typical Calvinist is intellectual. Calvin himself was distin- 
guished by an uncommonly clear and powerful intellect. The typical 
Calvinist dwelled on the intellectual side of religion. Calvinistic 
preaching was didactic, and was an appeal to the intellect rather than 
to feeling. 

The typical Calvinist is logical. Calvin’s own mind was exceed- 
ingly clear and logical. He early formed the habit of arranging his 
thoughts logically, and of thus reducing them to order. The typical 
Calvinist is distinguished by his logical precision, as well as by his 
keen analysis and sharp argumentation. 


The typical Calvinist is a systematizer of thought. Calvin himself 


had a genius for organizing thought. The typical Calvinist endeavors 
to erect a theological system by means of logical inference. His creed 


surpasses those of all other Protestants in systematic elaborateness. — 


He is characterized by an over-confidence in the adequacy of logic to 
bring theological thought into a system. 
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The typical Calvinist is an organizer by nature. Calvin himself 
had a genius for organizing. 

The typical Calvinist is a theologian. Calvin’s main interest was 
in theology and in doctrinal soundness. The typical Calvinist puts 
theological doctrine into the foreground. He is distinguished by his 
fine-spun theological definitions. His interest in dogmatic theology is 
intense. He is more interested in doctrinal questions than all other 
Protestants. 

The typical Calvinist is dogmatic. Calvin himself was dogmatic. 
He required theological agreement with his teaching at Geneva. In 
the same way, the typical Calvinist requires theological agreement to 
his standards, or doctrinal uniformity. He emphasizes doctrinal sound- 
ness as being of great importance for the religious life. He strenu- 
ously resists what he believes to be dangerous departures from sound 
doctrine. 

The dogmatism of the Calvinist leads to dissension. While the 
Calvinists require theological agreement, or doctrinal uniformity, yet 
their logical and dogmatic attitude of mind naturally results in disa- 
greement and in polemics, and tends to divide them into hostile parties 
and sects. The emphasis put on doctrinal soundness makes men 
anxious to expose the doctrinal errors of others. 

The typical Calvinist is intolerant. Calvin, personally, was 
intolerant. He tolerated but one form of doctrine and of worship. 
The intensity of his own convictions made him impatient with dissent. 
He would meet with a pitiless hostility attacks made upon what he be- 
lieved to be the truth. He believed in suppressing religious dissent 
by force. He considered heresy a crime which the civil authority was 
bound to punish. The civil laws of Geneva, therefore, punished 
severely the teaching of divergent theological doctrines. The early 
Calvinists held to the doctrine that heresy should be punished by civil 
authority. Dangerous heresies have to be extirpated by the magistrate. 
The settlers of New England repressed dissent, and banished dis- 
senters. 

On the other hand, the typical Calvinist, everywhere, learned to 
defend his rights against the tyranny of civil rulers. While, in the 
constitution which Calvin created at Geneva, the jurisdiction of the 
Church unduly abridged the liberty of the individual, yet the idea of 
the sovereignty of God, the conviction that man owes supreme alle- 
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giance to a Heavenly King, gave the Calvinist the moral strength to 
humble the might of his earthly king. It is thus that Calvinism, in- 
directly, leads to civil liberty. 

The typical Calvinist is unemotional. Calvin himself was greatly 
lacking in feeling. He became early distinguished by a certain strict- 
ness and severity of character. The tone of Calvinistic piety was 
severe. The typical Calvinist shuns extravagances of feeling and of 
expression. 

Calvinism sought to embrace the whole population of the state 
within the scope of its influence. But Calvin actually reached the 
higher and better educated class of society primarily. He was pre- 
eminently a scholar. His words did not touch the hearts of the com- 
mon people. 

Calvinism has set up a high standard of intelligence for both its 
ministérs and its laity. It stands for an educated ministry. 

But the typical Calvinist is opposed to scientific investigation. 
The requirement of doctrinal uniformity pledges all ministers to teach 
the views formulated in the standards of the Church. 

Calvin professed the doctrine of the supremacy and the sufficiency 
of the Bible as the only norm of faith and of practice. The Calvinist 
is convinced that there must be some final test of religious truth, and 
finds this test in the Bible. The final authority of the Bible forms 
his test of religious truth. 

The typical Calvinist is conservative. Calvin himself was conser- 
vative. The typical Calvinist is the most conservative of all Protest- 
ants. He is less prompt than others to accept new views. He ignores 
the claims of new views instead of submitting them to a searching 
examination. 

The typical Calvinist does not grow in his religious views. Calvin 
himself did not change his opinions at all from the time of his conver- 
sion until his death at the age of fifty-five. 


2. The Typical Methodist. 


The principal object of early Methodism was the conversion ia 


souls, that is, the bringing about of a change of heart in those who are 
‘‘in a natural condition”. This change may be a reformation from 
habits of swearing, fighting, lying, gambling, or drinking, so that the 
converted person becomes a new man, or even a preacher. Or the 
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change of heart may be a change in a man’s relation to God, a change 
from a religion of the head to a religion of the heart, from an intellec- 
tual form of religion to what Methodists call experimental religion. 
Thus Wesley’s conversion consisted in a change from the attitude of 
a servant to the attitude of achild of God. His religion changed from 
a religion of fear to one of trust and of love ; the centre of his religious 
life shifted from fear of God to trust in God and love of God. His 
God is a God of love, the Father of all who loves all. 

The religion of the Methodist is a religion based on personal expe- 
rience, on the experience of the forgiveness of our sins, on a sense of 
pardon of all past sins. Inseparably connected with this sense of par- 
don is the new trust in God on the part of the convert. The typical 
Methodist insists that conversion be always preceded by an over- 
whelming sense of personal guilt, by what is called conviction of sin, 
and that it be followed by a joyful assurance of reconciliation with 
God. Thus Wesley, before his conversion, was continually sad 
because he felt under condemnation, and Francis Asbury, when a 
youth, fell under deep conviction. Wesley contended that a man 
cannot avoid being convinced that he isa sinner. His first step, in 
order to become a Christian, is, therefore, to repent. Full surrender 
to God is his first duty. An entire change of heart and life is 
necessary for every one. 

Typical Methodist preachers demanded of a man’s conversion that 
it be a conscious experience, usually involving a conscious submission 
to God. They usually demanded such a vivid consciousness of a 
change of heart at some definite time that all true converts were ex- 
pected to be able to give a narrative of the time and the manner of 
their conversion. ‘Thus Wesley’s conversion occurred on Wednesday, 
May 24, 1738, in the evening at about a quarter before nine. The 
conversion of the typical Methodist, like that of Wesley, is instan- 
taneous. Wesley himself used to call upon his hearers for instanta- 
neous conversion. Methodist revival preachers were even loath to 
recognize any one as truly converted who had not experienced a large 
measure of emotional excitement. In other words, the typical Metho- 
dist recognizes but one form of conversion. It is these tendencies in 
Methodist preachers that were regarded with disfavor by many mem- 
bers of other Protestant denominations. As to the assurance of recon- 
ciliation with God, there has been a danger with attendants at 
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Methodist meetings that they may be too sure, and that they may 
mistake a passing personal feeling for the evidence of a lasting moral 
transformation. 

Yet numerous conversions undoubtedly were the result of the 
preaching of Asbury and of other typical Methodist preachers. Indeed, 
Methodist preachers have been peculiarly distinguished for their suc- 
cess in the awakening and the conversion of souls. Asbury and other 
Methodist preachers were even called like a physician or a midwife, as 
it were, to help people through their spiritual birth into a new life. 
Wesley recognized the fact that a man’s birth into spiritual life does 
not date from the act of baptism administered to him in infancy, but 
from his conversion. Indeed, we may divide the large Christian 
denominations into those which date the birth of a Christian from his 
baptism in infancy and those which date it from his conversion. It 
was through the stress which he put on conversion that Wesley unin- 
tentionally lessened the importance of baptism. 

Typical Methodist preaching was distinguished by hopefulness. 
cheerfulness, and optimism. The Methodist preacher was always the 
herald of a hopeful message. The Methodist doctrine of assurance of 
reconciliation with God implied the element of cheerfulness and hope- 
fulness. 

Methodist preachers generally knew well how to organize classes, 
bands, and societics. Both Wesley and Asbury had a genius for 
organizing. Wesley organized his converts into little societies every- 
where. 

Submission to authority is a leading Methodist characteristic. 

The typical Methodist is neither dogmatic nor controversial. 
There have never been any radical divergencies of doctrine among 
American Methodists. True Methodist preachers have not cared for 
theological controversies because they were completely absorbed in 
the work of the conversion and the saving of souls. 

The typical Methodist is distinguished by his zeal and activity, 
He is indefatigable. There, surely, is such a thing as Methodist zeal. 
Both Wesley and Francis Asbury were burning with zeal for the con- 
version of souls and incessantly active. A man who has been con- 
verted himself immediately desires that others might have the same 
experience. Wesley, Francis Asbury, Dr. Thomas Coke, and many 
other early Methodist preachers travelled and preached almost inces- 
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santly. Each of them preached and exhorted several times a day, 
many times a week, Wesley himself three or four times every day, 
twenty or thirty times a week on an average. In 1773 Asbury formed 
for himself a circuit including Baltimore, extending over six counties, 
and comprising twenty-four appointments, and traversed it once in 
three weeks, preaching, exhorting, organizing classes, and holding 
quarterly meetings alternately. In 1787 Asbury and Dr. Thomas 
Coke rode on horseback at the rate of 300 miles a week, preaching 
every day. Wesley travelled 8,000 miles every year, and Asbury 
often 6,000 miles a year, and 72,000 miles during his American min- 
istry alone, and that largely on horseback. Asbury preached about 
16,500 sermons in America, and Wesley about 50,000 sermons during 
his lifetime. Asbury’s whole work in America was distinguished 
by a spirit of self-denial and incessant labor. And yet he often 
accused himself of a lack of zeal. Dr. Thomas Coke. visited America 
nine times. 

The typical Methodist is distinguished by a certain directness and 
aggressiveness. His temper is aggressive. His directness and ag- 
gressiveness were among the principal elements which gave early 
Methodism its power. Wesley appealed to the unconverted with 
directness. Asbury dealt with men individually, speaking closely to 
them. The typical Methodist subordinates everything to the immedi- 
ate practical end of the conversion of sinners. This gives him a certain 
rough-and-ready utilitarian spirit. 

The typical Methodist is emotional. Early Methodism was a great 
outburst of religious feeling. Typical Methodist preaching is highly 
emotional. Wesley’s preaching frequently excited ungovernable emo- 
tion in the hearts of many of his hearers. The emotional reactions of 
the people to Methodist preaching usually took the form of tears and 
of audible exclamations, of outcries and of screams. But there were 
also fainting, contortions of body, and convulsion-like fits. Often the 
people would weep so that the preacher could not be heard. Often 
the influence of his own preaching was as great upon the preacher 
himself as upon the people. He would be carried away by his own 
emotions, and would weep so that he would be unable to speak. A 
high pitch of religious excitement often prevailed among both, preach- 
ers and people. It is true, the Methodist preachers sought to foster a 
warm, emotional type of character. But there was often much un- 
healthy excitement and much extravagance of emotion. 
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The typical Methodist is distinguished by his peculiar fervency and 
religious enthusiasm. He is characterized by a fervor of address in 
preaching. Wesley infused into his sermons an uncommon fire. 
This Methodist fervor has shown itself, not only in what Professor 
Fisher calls ‘‘ the rude but effective eloquence of thousands of more 
obscure preachers” but likewise in the powerful and amazing eloquence 
of great revival orators. 

The genuine Methodist is decidedly a man who prays. He has 
family prayer. He is characterized by a singular fervor in praying. 

The typical Methodist is an enthusiastic singer of hymns. The 
enthusiasm of the early Methodists made them the finest singers in 
England. | 

Methodism has been distinguished by revivals and camp-meetings. 
Many thousands have joined the churches as a result of revival preach- 
ing. At some camp-meetings as’ many as 20,000 people have been 
present. The hunger for preaching often went far beyond the power 
of the ministers to meet it. Laymen were heard eagerly, and preached 
with powerful effect. Even children preached. Many have declared 
that they never heard such powerful preaching, exhorting, and pray- 
ing anywhere else. Camp-meetings have been the right hand of Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

The typical Methodist is, perhaps, a woman rather than a man. 
Women played a very important part in early Methodism. It wasa 
woman, Mrs. Barbara Heck, who started the Methodist movement in 
America in 1766. Early Methodism, both in Europe and in America, 
owed a large debt to devout women of the spirit of Barbara Heck. 
Indeed, Methodism has always strongly appealed to women. 

Furthermore, Methodism has always strongly appealed to the 
negroes of America. Many negroes attended Methodist preaching in 
New York as early as in 1769. 

The typical Methodist is distinguished by piety and a spirit of de- 
votion. Early Methodist ‘piety was, however, strongly tinged with 
ascetism. Early Methodism strongly held to the ascetic ideal inherited 
from Roman Catholic monasticism. Thus nearly all the early Metho- 
dist preachers in America were unmarried. Their work of reform was 
confined to the conversion of souls, but was not carried into other de- 
partments of human life. The idea of conversion played such an im- 
portant part in early Methodism that Methodism originally had no 
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enterprises which were not distinctly subordinate to the conversion of 
men. No room was left for any interest in either politics, social re- 
form, science, or art. These interests belonged to the world, and must ' 
be renounced with the world. The typical Methodist was isolated 
from the relationships and duties of life. The application of Christian 
principles to the whole life of society and the realization of the king- 
dom of God upon earth were hardly contemplated by him as Christian 
duties. His goal was the salvation of the largest number of individual 
souls rather than the establishment of God’s kingdom through the 
redemption of society. The Methodist form of piety was an excessive 
individualism : a private and individual devoutness without any social 
view of the religious life. The typical Methodist was given to intro- 
spection. The energy of his attention was concentrated upon the suc- 
cession of inward emotions and feelings. We may, therefore, apply 
the name of pietism, or of pietistic individualism, to that form of piety 
which is characteristic of the typical Methodist. 

The early converts to Methodism were mainly members of the 
lower classes. They were chiefly poor, uneducated, and even rude 
people. Indeed, Wesley himself intended his work mainly for the 
benefit of the lower classes in society. 

The typical Methodist has but little education. Wesley did not 
value learning very highly in a preacher. He preferred the itinerant 
evangelist, who is full of zeal and of spiritual power, to the student, 
who is cold, reserved, and dialectical, strong in the letter, but weak in 
the spirit. 

The typical Methodist is distinguished for being very temperate. 
He generally is a total abstainer from all intoxicating liquors. The 
General Rules of the United Society, published in 1743, forbade 
‘«* buying or selling spirituous liquors or drinking them, unless in cases 
of extreme necessity”. 

The typical Methodist is emotional. Methodism naturally appeals 
to people of an emotional temperament. Thus an emotional woman 
will find in the fervency of Methodist preaching a response to the 
longings of her own nature. There, surely, is such a thing asa Metho- 
dist type of temperament. There is no mistaking a typical Methodist 
for a Calvinist or a Unitarian. 


3. The Typical Baptist. 


The most fundamental principle of the Baptists is their demand for 
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an exclusively regenerate church-membership. The typical Baptist 
draws a sharp line of distinction between the consciously regenerate 
and those who make no claim to a regenerative change. He believes in 
the necessity of regeneration, and demands that regeneration should 
precede church-membership. He maintains that the New Testament 
idea of a local church is that of a body of believers who have been re- 
generated and sanctified. He insists that a church must be composed 
exclusively of regenerate persons, of individuals who are assured of 
their conversion. He rejects infant baptism largely because it is in- 
compatible with a regenerate church-membership. The Baptists, 
therefore, make regeneration and baptism on a profession of faith con- 
ditions of entering into their fellowship, and set up separate churches 
of the regenerate on the basis of believers’ baptism. The demand of 
the first settlers of New England for a church-membership giving 
‘‘creditible evidence” of regeneration was an Anabaptist demand. 

The typical Baptist is an advocate of the complete separation of 
church and state. He protests against the union of the two, against 
all unholy alliances of church and state, as being fraught with evil. 
He is opposed to a state-church, Many English Baptists fought in 
Cromwell’s army because they believed that his triumph would bring 
about the complete separation of church and state. Roger Williams 
is the foremost ‘advocate of the complete separation of church and 
state in history. This Baptist principle of the complete separation of 
church and state seems now to be advancing to universal triumph. 

The typical Baptist may be a Calvinist or an Arminian in his theol- 
ogy. The Regular Baptists of America are Calvinists, but the Free- 
will Baptists of America are Arminians. A number of speculative 
thinkers among the Baptists have even been Socinians and anti-Trini- 
tarians, like the Anabaptists of Italy and those of Poland. The Regu- 
lar Baptists of America have no creed to-day to which all of them 
have to subscribe. Submission to a creed is not a condition of mem- 
bership in Baptist churches. The Bible is pre-eminently their creed. 
Neither Calvinistic doctrine nor any other theological view is one of 
the essential characteristics of the Baptists. 

The typical Baptist is an advocate of absolute liberty of conscience. 
He believes that religion is a personal concern, a matter between the 
individual man and God. He regards as an enormity any attempt to 
force the conscience or to constrain men by outward penalties to this 
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or to that form of religious belief. Persecution may make men hypo- 
crites, but true Christians never, he says. For true religion consists 
in the inward persuasion of the mind. The Baptist believes that a 
man’s conscience is responsible to God alone. He denies the right of 
any man or body of men to exercise lordship over another man’s con- 
science, to compel him in matters of religion. He maintains that all 
the power of the civil government relates only to men’s civil interests, 
and that civil magistrates have no right to interfere with the Church. 
Religion is not a matter to be regulated and managed by civil rulers. 
The Baptist, likewise, denies the right of conferences, synods, bishops 
or any other ecclesiastical body to legislate for the churches. He, 
therefore, contends for the fullest freedom to all to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own conscience. What he demands is 
not toleration, which implies the right to punish, but magnanimously 
withholds it; it is perfect freedom which denies that right. The Bap- 
tists have been the pioneers in the assertion of the doctrine of religious 
liberty, both in England and in America. They claim that they have 
never persecuted. It was Roger Williams who first brought the prin- 
ciple of liberty of conscience prominently before the English-speaking 
world, and who was largely instrumental in securing its wide accept- 
ance. The doctrine of liberty of conscience is one of the fundamental 
Baptist principles. 

The typical Baptist is an ardent advocate of the principle of democ- 
racy. The form of government of Baptist churches is democratic. 
Each church governs itself by the will of a majority of its members. 
All church-members have the same rights and privileges. Women 
have the same rights as men. ‘The pastor has no ruling authority. 
The pastor, like all other officers of the congregation, is chosen by the 
vote of the church, and holds his position only so long as seems good 
to the church. 

Baptist churches are independent of each other, completely au- 
tonomous, not subject to any higher ecclesiastical body. It is true, 
Baptist churches are banded into associations. Such an association is 
purely voluntary, however, and has no legislative functions whatever. 
It cannot enact anything binding any church which is connected with 
it. The most that a Baptist association can do is to advise, and to 


recommend. 
We are wont to speak of the principle of the autonomy of the con- 
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gregation as of a Congregational principle, and are apt to attribute its 
origin to the Congregationalists. But it was the Anabaptists of the 
16th century who first advocated this democratic principle. It is 
highly probable that the English Congregationalists received their 
democratic conception of the Church from the Anabaptists. 

The Anabaptist of the 16th century drew a sharp line of distinction 
between the regenerate and the unregenerate, between the Church and 
the World. He held that civil society consisted, in a large measure, 
of unregenerate people. He admitted that unregenerate civil society 
required man-made laws for its maintenance as well as civil magistrates 
for the administration of these laws. But he maintained that Chris- 
tians should not become civil magistrates, since worldly posts of power 
are not a part of the government of the Church. Obedience is due to 
human enactments, as well as to the commandments of civil magis- 
trates, only when they are not contrary to the precepts of the Bible. 
Besides rejecting the exercise of magistracy on the part of Christians, 
many Anabaptists, likewise, rejected judicial oaths, the bearing of 
arms, warfare, and capital punishment entirely. 

On the other hand, the typical English Baptist as well as the 
typical American Baptist has always been a defender of civil liberty. 
Roger Williams deserves the gratitude of all lovers of civil liberty as 
the founder of the colony of Rhode Island. Many English Baptists 
fought in Cromwell’s army because they believed that his victory 
would be the triumph of liberty. When the War of the Revolution 
broke out in America, liberty had no friends more genuine and more 
decided than the American Baptists. During the entire struggle for 
American independence, the Baptists were distinguished by their firm, 
consistent, and persevering patriotism. Those of Virginia and of the 
entire South entered into the struggle with the utmost decision and 
zeal, believing that civil liberty was a condition of religious liberty. 
Indeed, no other kind of Christian has ever been more impatient of 
dominion, be it civil or ecclesiastical dominion, than the typical 
Baptist. 


Many non-Baptists have thought that the typical Baptist is fanati- 


cal and revolutionary, as many of the Anabaptists were. But it is a 
gross injustice to say that. It is true, many Anabaptists were fanati- 


cal, wild, lawless, immoral, iconoclastic, destructive, and revolutionary. — 


Yet these formed only a small proportion of the whole party. The 
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vast majority were peaceful people. But, while being neither fanatical 
nor revolutionary, the typical Baptist is enthusiastic, and even vision- 
ary, it seems tome. The Swiss Anabaptists were no fanatics, but 


surely enthusiasts. Roger Williams, surely, was both an enthusiast 


and a visionary. Many of the Anabaptists expected that the millenium 
would be established immediately, that the kingdom of God would be 
set up by a mighty display of divine power. When the enthusiasm 
of these visionary chiliasts was fanned into fury, it inevitably led to 
fanaticism. 

The typical Baptist may be called a socialist, or a Christian so- 
cialist, inasmuch as he is looking forward to the establishment of the 
kingdom of God, of a reign of righteousness, of an ideal human 
society. He is weighed down by the burdens of the masses, and 
trusts that God will bring relief from these burdens. He is an enthu- 
siast and an idealist, and may even be called a visionary. 

The typical Anabaptist as well as the typical Baptist of the time of 
the Great Awakening came from the lower ranks of society, from the 
poor and uneducated classes. The typical American Baptist of to-day 
belongs to the middle classes, on which the Baptist denomination has 
a firm hold. 

Learning was originally not required in Baptist ministers. The 
spread of the Baptist denomination was too rapid to allow of any sort 
of educational standard for the ministry. But homely vigor and 
fervor, as well as spiritual power, characterized the unlettered Baptist 
preachers of the old time. 

The typical Baptist is distinguished by a peculiar literalness in his 
interpretation of the New Testament. Like the Calvinist, he main- 
tains the doctrine of the supremacy and the sufficiency of the Bible as 
the only norm of faith and of practice. He insists on applying the 
letter of the Bible, positively and negatively, as the ultimate test to 
every detail, both of doctrine and of practice. He does not recognize 
the right to exist of anything either in doctrine or in practice, which 
is not distinctly a matter of Scriptural precept or example. The 
Baptists thus practice immersion because they regard it as the only 
Scriptural mode of baptism. 

But the Baptist carries out this principle of the sole authority of 
the Bible in practice without any regard to the consequences, while 
the other Protestants have omitted to do so when they thought that 
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the practical carrying out of the principle would lead to objectionable 


consequences. Thus most Christians have discarded the practice of © 


immersion of adult persons on account of considerations of expediency. 


The logical application of the principle of the sole authority of the . 


Bible on the part of the Baptist is due to his logical consistency, 
which, as we shall see, is one of his chief characteristics. 

The typical Baptist aims to restore primitive Christianity, and lays 
much stress on the imitation of Jesus, on a literal obedience to his 
words, especially as his teaching is found in the Sermon on the Mount. 
This tendency has led to a peculiar literalness in the interpretation of 
the New Testament with him. This literalness was one main reason 
why many Anabaptists rejected the bearing of arms, warfare, capital 
punishment, judicial oaths, the exercise of magistracy on the part of 
Christians, as well as recompense for ministerial services. 

The Baptist completely rejects the Church dogma of ‘‘ baptismal 
regeneration”. He is out of harmony with all denominations which 
stand for sacerdotalism, ritualism, or ceremonialism. Professor New- 
man speaks of the pagan view that water-baptism possesses in itself 
magical efficacy to secure salvation. The Baptist rejects infant 
baptism, and does so on the ground that it has no Scriptural author- 
ization, either by precept or by example. He maintains that infant 
baptism is not only non-Scriptural, but distinctly contra-Scriptural ; 
that it is not merely the introduction of a rite which is not authorized 
by the Bible, but a complete perversion of an ordinance which Jesus 
established for the symbolical setting forth of regeneration. But the 
Baptist rejects infant baptism not simply because it is un-Scriptural, 
but even more because it is incompatible with a regenerate church- 
membership. 

The Baptists practice what they call ‘‘ believers’ baptism”, that is 
the baptism of adult believers. Repentance, or a change of heart, 
and faith are the conditions upon which alone they baptize people. 
Those who profess repentance and faith are the only proper subjects 
of baptism, according to them. The water-baptism does not save 
any one. Those who have experienced the ‘‘ new birth” have already 
received the real baptism. The water-baptism merely symbolizes re- 
generation and the new life of faith. Infants are not the proper sub- 
jects of baptism because they cannot experience the ‘new birth”. 
The experience of regeneration belongs to adult persons. The Bap- 
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tists, therefore, restrict the rite of baptism to believers of adult years. 

The Baptists practice immersion,—complete immersion. They 
practice baptism by ‘‘ dipping the body into water” because they are 
convinced that baptism ought to ‘‘resemble burial and rising again” 
in accordance with Col. II, 12 and Rom. VI, 4. They regard immer- 
sion as the only Scriptural mode, and, therefore, as the only proper 
mode, of baptism. While other denominations practice sprinkling or 
pouring, call infant-sprinkling baptism, and, at best, accept immersion, 
sprinkling, or pouring as equally valid, the Baptists point to the New 
Testament. They argue in favor of immersion from the signification 
of the word baptism, from the phrase ‘‘ buried with him in baptism”, 
from the fact of the first administrators of baptism repairing to rivers, 
and from the practice of the primitive Church under the Apostles. 
They regard anything short of complete immersion as voiding the 
ordinance of baptism of its true symbolical significance. 

The typical Baptist is logically consistent. Thus the attitude of 
the Regular Baptists of America on the communion question is entirely 
logical. These so-called close-communion Baptists are logically con- 
sistent in excluding from the Lord’s Supper all Christians who have 
not been baptized by immersion. The Anabaptists endeavored to 
carry out the principles of the Reformation to their logical conclusions. 
They were more radical and more consistent than the Calvinists. In- 
deed, the Calvinist, when most logical became a Baptist. The typical 
Baptist is a man of profound convictions on a particular class of sub- 
jects. The distinctive principles for which he stands are, to my mind, 
the following eight : 

1. The demand for an exclusively regenerate church-membership. 

2. The rejection of infant baptism. 

3. The practice of believers’ baptism. 

4. The practice of immersion as the only Scriptural mode of 
baptism. 

5. Religious liberty. 

6. The complete separation of church and state. 

7. Democracy. 

8. Civil liberty. 

The typical Baptist is uncompromising on all these subjects, which, 
to his mind, involve fundamental principles. Thus Roger Williams 
consistently advocated the principles in which he believed in season 
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and out of season. He went wherever the logic of his convictions led 
him without any regard to the consequences. Considerations of ex- 
pediency had no weight with him. He was often extreme and incon- 
siderate in the pressing of his convictions. 

The typical Baptist is a radical. The Anabaptists were the radicals 
of the Reformation. Roger Williams, surely, was a radical. He was 
a born critic. As such, he would act as a stimulus in any community 
in which he might live. Milton, the author of ‘‘ The Paradise Lost”, 
whom Baptist writers claim as a Baptist, likewise was a radical, both 
in politics and in religion. 


4. The Typical Unitarian. 


Described in one word, Unitarianism is an appeal to reason and 
conscience. The typical Unitarian boldly asserts the claim of reason 
in religion. He appeals to reason in the interpretation of the Bible. 
He insists that no religious doctrine which is contrary to reason should 
be accepted. He contends for the freedom of private criticism and of 
private interpretation. He professes the right and the duty of private 
judgment. Channing’s famous Baltimore sermon of 1819 was an 
appeal to the natural reason and conscience of men. 

The typical Unitarian is distinguished by independence of thought 
and by a tendency towards rationalism. The Unitarian appeal to 
reason and conscience implies absolute mental freedom. The typical 
Unitarian is a person who wants to be unpledged to any prescribed 
theological doctrine. He does not recognize any creed, not even the 
simplest one, as binding him. 

The Unitarian appeal to reason, when fully heeded, leads to what 
is called rationalism. The typical Unitarian is a rationalist. Chan- 
ning did not mind the charge that ‘‘ Unitarianism will come to pure 
rationalisn”. He believed that for men of thought the alternative lies 
between a rational religion and no religion. 

The charge is often made against the Unitarian that he is lacking 
in constructive genius. Non-Unitarians are of the opinion that the 
most marked doctrinal distinction of the typical Unitarian is a negative 
attitude towards the main features of traditional Christian doctrine 
rather than a constructive genius. It, surely, is a fact that most of 
the writings of typical Unitarians are, not constructive, but rather 
occasional. The fact that James Martineau stands out among Unita- 
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rians as the man who has made a rich and important systematic 
contribution to Unitarian literature apparently supports the charge 
that the Unitarians, on the whole, have shown a lack of constructive 
genius, and that in spite of their evident independence of thought. 
But it is also true that the typical Unitarian has intentionally refrained 
from erecting a doctrinal system because he has a strong dislike of 
dogma and of dogmatism. The typical Unitarian is hostile to creeds, 


and scorns ‘‘ creed-making’’. Like Channing, he also dislikes 


thoroughly anything like denominational machinery for the propagat- 
ing of Unitarian, or of any other theological, opinions. 

The typical Unitarian has a strong dislike of dogma as well as of 
controversy. Typical Unitarian ministers have no interest in theologi- 
cal doctrines, but make ethics the main burden of their preaching. 
They do not dwell on their doubts and disbeliefs. Their sermons are 
more marked by omissions than by actual denials. Channing wished 
to ignore the doctrine of the Trinity. His temper was far from the 
temper of controversy. ‘The typical Unitarian is no eager controver- 
sialist. Indeed, he has an almost passionate desire to escape from 
controversy. It is true, violent controversies have been caused 
between the evangelical Protestants and the Unitarians. Yet the 
typical Unitarian would gladly have escaped all controversies. He 
maintains that a clearly defined theological opinion is not essential to 
any hold upon religious truth, but that the religious life is possible 
wholly independently of any doctrines, under all theories alike. He 
is longing for non-dogmatic churches in which Unitarians and 
Trinitarians will find it possible to worship together. He has out- 
grown the controversial stage of religious development, and attempts 
to practice a religion which is free of dogma and of dogmatism. This 
non-dogmatic spirit forms a chief characteristic of the typical Unita- 
rian, both in America and in England. 

The Unitarian appeal to reason and conscience implies the suprem- 
acy of the individual conscience. The typical Unitarian is a person 
who does not recognize the authority of any church-discipline over 
him, and who regards his own conscience as superior to the creed of 
any church. He sees a great moral danger, the danger of insincerity, 
lurking in the assent to any creed. He thinks he has observed that 
men who have subscribed to a creed have become insincere, and have 


- continued to give their assent to the creed, at least by implication, 
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when they no longer believed in it. The typical Unitarian, therefore, 
will not stay in any Church which, even tacitly, implies assent to any 
set of dogmas. His sense of honesty does not permit him to stay. 
He has the courage of his convictions, and, therefore, leaves any 
Church which implies assent to a creed. He thus makes assent to 
dogma a question of conscience. 

While Unitarianism is often held to be a form of rationalism, it is 
yet, above everything else, an ethical movement. The main motive of 
what was known as ‘‘ Channing Unitarianism” was ethical, humane, 
and secular. ‘‘Channing Unitarianism” addressed the conscience, 
and aimed, through moral feeling, to affect the conduct of life, to af- 
fect action, directly. It showed to best advantage in the field of the 
larger and finer ethics, both of individual and of social ethics. The 
typical Unitarian is personally distinguished by a high degree of moral 
rectitude of conduct and bya high sense of duty. He shows many 
noble and desirable qualities of character, and is best known for his 
scrupulous administration of great public trusts. 

The typical Unitarian not only rejects the doctrine of the total de- 
pravity of human nature, but he disregards sin, more or less. He 
strongly believes in ‘‘ the dignity of human nature and the unlimited 
capacities of the soul for progress in truth and goodness”. The charge 
is often made against the Unitarian that he has lost a vivid perception 
of the power of sin through his idealizing of human nature, and that 
he is characterized by an easy self-content. 

The typical Unitarian is distinguished by an active interest in politi- 
cal and social reform. He is interested in the latest ideas in political 
and social science. He is characterized by an unselfish humanitarian 
feeling and a deep sympathy with what is best in the political and 
social aspiration of his time. He has been an advocate of reforms 
aiming at general education, abolition of slavery, temperance, refor- 
mation of criminals, international peace, and a better social order. 
Channing, in the later years of his life, was most widely known as a 


Christian philanthropist. Many Unitarians have been conspicuous as 


leaders in political and social reform. Some Unitarian preachers have 
been drawn into close relations with leading statesmen by the common 
interest in politics. Many New England Unitarians have been states- 
men themselves. That the typical Unitarian should be distinguished 
by an active interest in political and social reform is but a natural con- 
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sequence of the emphasis which he puts on ethics. This interest is but 
an attempt at the realization of those social ethics in which he so 
strongly believes. 

The typical Unitarian is unemotional. Non-Unitarians often make 
the charge of lack of emotion against him. They speak of his <« cold 
intellectualism”. They are of the opinion that the religious life of the 
Unitarian is wholly intellectual, without any demonstration of affec- 
tion ; almost entirely of the head, very little of the heart. They re- 
gard him as highly respectable, but as frigid in his piety. Indeed, it 
must be admitted that the typical Unitarian has little of emotional 
warmth. He reacts from emotional preaching. He may consider any 
manifestation of enthusiasm in connection with religion as savoring of 
fanaticism. He chooses the cooler way of reason. Channing’s preach- 
ing addressed the conscience rather than the feeling. Even Unitarian 
writers speak of ‘‘ the cool temper of Boston Unitarianism”. Indeed, 
people who appeal to reason in religion, like the typical Unitarian, are 
in danger of becoming one-sidedly intellectual, and of thus neglecting 
the life of feeling. 

The typical Unitarian seems to be lacking in the religious life. 
Non-Unitarians often make the charge of lack of spirituality against 
him. They speak of the ‘‘ blighting influence” and of the ‘‘ deadening 
influence” of Unitarianism. They say that the Unitarian has lost 
touch with the deeper spiritual needs and religious feelings of man ; 
that, when he examines the Bible, he does it not to meet any deep 
spiritual want within him. Again, it must be admitted that the typi- 
cal Unitarian has little of mystical devoutness. He is a rationalist. 
He may also be called more secular, when compared with the evangeli- 
cal Protestant. He attempts the practice of a religion which is in 
equal alliance with every form of modern thought and learning. Asa 
result, he isin great danger of leading an imperfect and merely intel- 
lectual religious life. Even Unitarian writers admit a certain lack and 
sterility of the religious life in too many Unitarians. 

Unitarianism appeals most strongly to people of culture. It finds 
its adherents largely in the cultivated class. The typical Unitarian is 
an educated and cultivated man of some wealth and of a good social 
position. He may be ascholar or a literary man. That Unitarianism 
appeals most strongly to people of culture will seem natural if we con- 
sider that it appeals to reason, and emphasizes independence of 
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thought. Unitarianism has never been a religion for the masses. The 
latter require a religion which is more emotional, and which empha- 
sizes the inward moral struggle against temptation and sin. 

A tendency toward literature is another Unitarian characteristic. 
This is true both of English and of American Unitarians. Many Uni- 
tarians have held an honorable rank in the world of letters in England. 
In New England Unitarians have distinguished themselves in literature 
to such an extent that the roll of New England men of letters is largely 
a record of Unitarian names. Channing held a high rank in the world 
of letters. Practically all the literary men of New England through- 
out the 19th century were Unitarian. Indeed, it is but natural that 
the culture and the conditions of general comfort and of social well- 
being prevailing among Unitarians should tend to develop in them a 
keen appreciation of literary form. But there is a danger here that 
this great interest in literature may bring about a proportionate neglect 
of the religious life. 

The typical Unitarian is distinguished hy his friendliness towards 
science. He heartily accepts the results of scientific investigation, be 
it in physics, in history, or in criticism. He does not fear any con- 
flict between science and religion. American Unitarianism has pro- 
duced many able men of science. 

Unitarianism is a progressive form of religion. It is an expanding 
movement of religious thought. It has undergone great changes, and 
has continually advanced its position. There are great differences be- 
tween ancient and modern forms of Unitarian belief. Progressiveness 
is a fundamental characteristic of Unitarianism. Either an unpro- 
gressive or an orthodox Unitarianism would be something self-contra- 
dictory. It is true, there are conservatives, on the one hand, and 
radicals, on the other hand, in the Unitarian denomination. But the 
typical Unitarian is neither conservative nor radical. He is progres- _ 
sive. He grows continually in his religious views. He believes in a 
progressive religious development, and feels himself to be in the 
process of religious development. 


CHAPTER II. 
CoMPARISON OF THE Four TypEs. 
Ll. Chief Characteristic. 
With regard to the chief characteristic of each of the four kinds of 
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Protestants under consideration we have found that the Calvinist 
stands for a strenuous moral discipline; that the principal object of 
the Methodist is the conversion of souls; that the most fundamental 
principle of the Baptists is their demand for a regenerate church-mem- 


_bership ; and that Unitarianism, described in one word, is an appeal 


to reason and conscience. 

Since the Calvinist stands for a strenuous moral discipline in the 
daily life, he is peculiarly fitted for training children; since conver- 
sion is the principal object of the Methodist, and since the experience 
of conversion belongs primarily to young people, it follows that the 
Methodist is especially fitted to reach young people; since the most 
fundamental principle of the Baptists is the demand for a regenerate 
church-membership, that is, for a church-membership consisting of in- 
dividuals who are assured of their conversion, and since the Methodist 
devotes himself to the awakening and the conversion of souls, it fol- 
lows that we are right in treating the Baptist after the Methodist ; 
finally, since Unitarianism is an appeal to reason and conscience, it 
follows that Unitarianism can address itself only to people in whom 
both reason and the individual conscience have fully developed, that 
is, to mature people only. 


2. Ethics. 


While the Methodist aims at conversion, and while the Baptists 
set up churches of the regenerate, both the Calvinist and the Unitarian 
are strong in the field of ethics. The Calvinist stands for a strenuous 
moral discipline, while the Unitarian is, above everything else, a 
preacher of ethics. 

The strenuous moral discipline of the Calvinist fits him peculiarly 
for the training of children. On the other hand, the appeal of Uni- 
tarianism to conscience, the stress which [it puts on the finer ethics, 
shows that Unitarianism can address itself only to mature people. 


3. Attitude towards Sin. 
In their respective attitude towards sin we find the greatest con- 


trast between the Methodist and the Unitarian. The Methodist lays 
stress on the necessity of conversion, while the Unitarian disregards 


sin, more or less. . 
This difference will appear natural to us on the supposition that the 
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Methodist addresses himself primarily to young people, who are 
strongly conscious of their inward moral struggle against temptation 
and sin, while the Unitarian addresses himself to mature people, who 
have forgotten the time of that inward struggle against temptation and 
sin. 

4. Attitude towards God. 


In their respective attitude towards God we find the greatest con- 
trast between the Calvinist and the Methodist. The pervading princi- 
ple of Calvin’s theology was the idea of the sovereignty of God, his 
God being a King, whom men had to fear. On the other hand, Wes- 
ley’s conversion meant a change from the attitude of a servant to the 
attitude of a child of God. 

The fact that the idea of the sovereignty of God was the pervading 
principle of Calvin’s theology, and that the fear of God was the centre 
of his religious life, shows that there was a large infusion of the Old 
Testament spirit in Calvin’s religion. On the other hand, the fact 
that Wesley’s conversion consisted in a change from the attitude of a 
servant to the attitude of a child of God, and that the centre of his 
religious life shifted from fear of God to trust in God and love of God, 
shows that Wesley’s religion exhibits the spirit of Jesus and of the 
New Testament. So much about the stage of religious evolution 
which Calvin’s religion and Wesley’s religion, respectively, represent. 

On the other hand, Calvin’s religion, as a religion of fear, is an 
expression of the religion of childhood, while Wesley’s religion, as a 
religion of trust and of love, is an expression of the religion of those 
young people who have had the experience of conversion. 


5. Tone of Preaching. 


The contrast which we have just observed between the Calvinist 
and the Methodist in their respective attitude towards God finds its 
expression in the tone of their respective preaching. Calvinistic preach- 
ing is severe and didactic, while Methodist preaching is cheerful and 
hopeful. 

The severe and didactic tone of Calvinistic preaching is that of the 
disciplinarian and the teacher who addresses himself to children, 
while the cheerful and inspiring character of Methodist preaching is 
peculiarly fitting for one who addresses himself to young people. 
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6. Church-Membership. 


With regard to church-membership we find striking differences be- 
tween the Calvinists, the Methodists, and the Baptists. Calvin, like 
the Roman Catholic Church, stood for an inclusive church-member- 
ship, that is, for a church-membership which includes all baptized in- 
habitants of the state. On the other hand, the Baptists set up separate 
churches on the basis of an exclusively regenerate church-membership 
and of believers’ baptism. Wesley stood mid-way between these two 
extremes when he demanded of members of Methodist societies ‘‘a 
real desire to save their souls’’. 

When Calvinism sought to embrace the whole population of a state 
within its inclusive church-membership, it acted like the public educa- 
tor who seeks to include all the children of a city or a state within the 
scope of his discipline and his teaching; when Methodism conditions 
membership in Methodist societies on a real desire to save one’s soul 
from sin, it seems to be addressiug itself primarily to young people, 
who are strongly conscious of their inward struggle against temptation 
and sin; and when the Baptists make the demand of an exclusively 
regenerate church-membership, they are addressing themselves only to 
those who have had the experience of conversion. 

7. Church and State. 

It is hand in hand with the characteristic differences which we 
have just observed with regard to church-membership that other 
striking differences go between the Calvinists, the Methodists, and the 
Baptists with regard to the relation between church and state. Cal- 
vinism implies the idea of a state-church as well as that of a theocracy. 
On the other hand, the Baptists are advocates of the complete separa- 
tion of church and state. Wesley stood mid-way between these two 
extremes, again, when he sought to organize his Methodist societies as 
a Church within the established Church of England. 

The theocratic ideal of Calvinism shows, again, that there was a 
large infusion of the Old Testament spirit in Calvinism, while the ad- 
yocacy of the complete separation of church and state on the part of 
the liberty-loving Baptists exhibits the same spirit which inspired the 
founders of our American republic. 

8. Intellect. 


While the strength of Methodism lies in the realm of feeling and 
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of emotion rather than in that of the intellect, we can easily discover 
three distinct types of intellect in the typical Calvinist, the typical 
Baptist, and the typical Unitarian. The Calvinist is intellectual and 
logical, the Baptist is logically consistent in acting, and the Unitarian 
is distinguished by independence of thought and by a tendency 
towards rationalism. 

On the one hand, both the Calvinist and the Unitarian are decidedly 
intellectual ; on the other hand, both the Calvinist and the Baptist are 
logical. While both the Calvinist and the Unitarian are intellectual, 
the Calvinist does not possess that independence of thought which the 
Unitarian has ; the Unitarian appeals to reason as the final authority, 
while the Calvinist employs his intellect inside of the confines of tra- 
ditional Christian doctrine. The independence of thought and the 
rationalism of the Unitarian show that the Unitarian type of intellect 
is far more mature than the Calvinistic type. On the other hand, 
while both the Calvinist and the Baptist are logical, the Calvinist is 
logical in thinking, the Baptist is logically consistent in acting. 


9. Constructive Power. 


Let us now compare the Calvinist and the Unitarian with one 
another with regard to the constructive power of their intellect in 
particular! If we do so, we shall see that the Calvinist is given to 
systematizing, while the Unitarian seems to have shown a lack of con- 
structive genius. 

We thus find a great contrast here between the Calvinist, who is 
over-confident of the adequacy of logic to bring theological thought 
into a system, and the Unitarian, who intentionally refrains from 
erecting a doctrinal system because he has a strong dislike of dogma 
and of dogmatism. The Unitarian attitude is a reaction from the 
earlier Calvinistic habit of system-making, and shows a maturer type 
of intellect. 


10. Organizing Power. 


With regard to organizing power we have found that Calvin had a 
genius for organizing ; that Wesley, too, had a genius for organization ; 


that the organization existing between Baptist churches is a loose one ; 


and that the typical Unitarian dislikes any organization of the Unita- 
rian movement. 
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In other words, the interest in organization becomes weaker and 
weaker as we proceed from the Calvinists and the Methodists to the 
Baptists, and, finally, to the Unitarians. Calvinism organizes its 
adherents as a schoolmaster organizes children ; Methodism organizes 
its converts in a similar way, though with less strictness ; the associa- 
tions of the Baptists are voluntary, as organizations of young men 
naturally are; and Unitarians dislike to organize themselves for sec- 
tarian propaganda, as is but natural for mature men. We notice also 
that the Calvinist, who is given to systematizing, is also the strictest 
organizer, while the Unitarian, who is lacking in constructive genius, 
is also weak as a religious organizer. 


Il. Doctrine. 


With regard to doctrine we have found that the Calvinist is a 
theologian and is dogmatic, and that his requirement of doctrinal uni- 
formity leads to dissension; that the typical Methodist is neither 
dogmatic nor controversial; that neither Calvinistic doctrine, nor any 
other theological view, is one of the essential characteristics of the 
Baptists ; and that the typical Unitarian has a strong dislike of dogma 
as well as of controversy. 

Among the four types of Protestants under consideration the Cal- 
vinist is the only one who is intensely interested in theology and 
dogmatic in spirit, regarding doctrinal soundness as being of great 
importance for the religious life, and being frequently involved in 
theological disagreement and in polemics. On the other hand, the 
greatest contrast to the Calvinist is shown in the typical Unitarian, 
who has a strong dislike of theological dogma, who regards a clearly 
defined theological opinion as being not essential for the religious life, 
and who has outgrown the controversial stage in his religious develop- 
ment. The dogmatic spirit of the Calvinist and his tendency towards 
argumentation and dissension will remind us, at once, of the mental 
attitude of a boy. On the other hand, the strong dislike of dogma as 
well as of controversy on the part of the typical Unitarian shows us 
the spirit of a mature man. 

The Methodists and the Baptists stand between these two extremes, 
the typical Methodist being neither dogmatic nor controversial because 
his main interest lies in the conversion of souls, and the Baptists not 
requiring submission to a creed because the distinctive principles for 
which the Baptists stand lie outside of the field of theological doctrine. 
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12. Religious Liberty. 


With regard to religious liberty we find the greatest contrast be- 
tween the Calvinists and the Baptists. Calvinism is intolerant in 
principle, while the Baptists are advocates of absolute liberty of con- 
science. 

The intolerant spirit of the Calvinist will remind us, again, of the 
mental attitude of a boy. On the other hand, the fact that the Bap- 
tists are advocates of absolute liberty of conscience shows that they 
possess the liberty-loving spirit of young manhood. 


13. Authority. 


With regard to the question of authority we have found that Cal- 
vinism stands for a strict discipline on the part of men in authority, 
that submission to authority is a leading characteristic of Methodism, 
that the Baptists are ardent advocates of the principle of democracy, 
and that the Unitarian appeal to reason and conscience implies the 
supremacy of the individual conscience. 

In other words, the part which authority plays becomes less and 
less as we proceed from the Calvinists and the Methodists to the Bap- 
tists, and, finally, to the Unitarians. Among Calvinists the man in 
authority is an autocrat; he treats those below him as a strict school- 
master treats children. Among Methodists the men in authority de- 
mand submission to their authority; but they are less severe than 
Calvinistic leaders. Among the democratic Baptists it is the will of 
the majority that rules in the church; they, thereby, show again that 
they possess the liberty-loving spirit of young manhood. The Uni- 
tarian, finally, does not recognize any authority above himself in 
matters of religion; he, thereby, shows the individualism of mature 
manhood. 


14. Civil Liberty. 


With regard to civil liberty we find the greatest contrast between 
the Calvinists and the Baptists, just as we did with regard to religious 
liberty. The Baptists stand out prominently as defenders of civil 


liberty. On the other hand, Calvinism, while originally abridging | 


the liberty of the individual unduly, leads, indirectly, to civil liberty. 
The love of civil liberty on the part of the Baptists shows again, 
that they possess the spirit of young manhood. 


on 
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15. Activity. 


With regard to their respective activity we find the greatest con- 
trast between the Methodist and the Unitarian. The typical Methodist 
is distinguished by his zeal for the conversion of individual souls as 
well as by a certain directness in his appeals to the unconverted, while 
the typical Unitarian is characterized by an active interest in political 
and social reform. 

The whole interest of the typical Methodist is individual: the con- 
version of souls. On the other hand, the main interest of the typical 
Unitarian is social: the reform of society. The absorbing interest of 
the Methodist in conversion shows that Methodism is a religion for 
young people, while the great interest of the Unitarian in political and 
social reform shows that Unitarianism is a religion of mature manhood. 
The active interest of the Unitarian in the reform of society also shows 
that the Unitarian is in harmony with the spirit of our time. 


16. Emotion. 


With regard to emotion we find the greatest contrast between the 
Calvinist and the Unitarian, on the one hand, and the Methodist, on 
the other hand. While both the Calvinist and the Unitarian are lack- 
ing in emotion, the Methodist, on the other hand, is emotional. This 
may be seen from the peculiar fervency and the religious enthusiasm 
of the Methodists, especially from their singular fervor in praying and 
their enthusiastic singing of hymns, but also from their revivals and 
camp-meetings and from the fact that Methodism has always strongly 
appealed to women as well as to the negroes of America. 

Methodism has always strongly appealed both to people of an emo- 
tional type of temperament and to people of an emotional age, that is, 
to women as well as to negroes, on the one hand, and to young people, 
on the other hand. 


17. Form of Piety. 


With regard to the form of piety of each of the four kinds of 
Protestants under consideration we have found that the Calvinistic 
form of piety was severe and intellectual; that the Methodist form of 
piety was pietistic; that the typical Baptist evidently is enthusiastic, 
and even visionary ; and that the typical Unitarian seems to be lack- 


ing in the religious life. 
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The Calvinistic severity and intellectuality is that of the disciplin- 
arian and the teacher of boys and girls; the pietism of the Methodist 
is that of young people who are deeply concerned in the saving of 
their own souls; the religious enthusiasm and the visionariness of the 
Baptist are characteristic of young manhood; and the lack in the re- 
ligious life of the Unitarian is that of one-sidedly intellectual people in 
middle life. 


18. Social Classes. 


With regard to the different social classes which each of the four 
kinds of Protestants under consideration reaches, we have found that, - 
while Calvinism sought to embrace the whole population of a state 
within the scope of its influence, it actually reached the higher class 
primarily ; that the early converts to Methodism were mainly members 
of the lower classes ; that the typical Anabaptist as well as the typical 
Baptist of the time of the Great Awakening came from the lower 
classes, while to-day the Baptists, as a denomination, have a firm hold 
on the middle classes of the population of America; and that Unitari- 
anism appeals most strongly to people of culture. 

The fact that Calvinism sought to embrace the whole population of 
a state within the scope of its influence, but that it actually reached 
the higher class primarily, will remind us of the public educator who 
endeavors to bring all the children within the scope of his influence, 
but who, at first at least, actually reaches the children of the higher 
class primarily. That the early converts to Methodism were mainly 
members of the lower classes will seem but natural to us if we consider 
that the lower classes are more emotional than the higher class, and 
that they are more exposed to temptation, and, therefore, more apt to 
listen to the Methodist call for conversion. On the other hamd, the ~ 
fact that Unitarianism has always strongly appealed to people of cul- 
ture will seem natural if we remember that it appeals to reason, and 
emphasizes independence of thought. 


19. Education. 

With regard to education we have found that Calvinism has set up 

a high standard of education for both its ministers and its laity ; that 
the early converts to Methodism were mainly uneducated people ; that 
the typical Anabaptist as well as the typical Baptist of the time of the 
Great Awakening came from the uneducated classes; and that Uni- — 
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tarianism appeals most strongly to people of culture, to which may 
be added a tendency towards literature as another Unitarian 
characteristic. 

The fact that Calvinism has set up a high standard of education for 
both its ministers and its laity will suggest to us that the typical Cal- 
vinist is a teacher. The fact that the early converts to Methodism 
were mainly uneducated people will remind us that the typical Metho- 
dist is an evangelist who does not care for education, but who is com- 
pletely absorbed in the work of the conversion and the saving of 
souls. The Baptists formerly did not care for education because the 
typical Baptist is an enthusiast, and the true Baptist preacher is an in- 
spirer. Finally, the fact that Unitarianism appeals most strongly to 
people of culture and of literary taste will suggest to us the thought 
that the typical Unitarian preacher is a cultivated lecturer. 


20. Attitude towards Science. 


In their respective attitude towards science we find the greatest 
contrast between the Calvinist and the Methodist, on the one hand, 
and the Unitarian, on the other hand. While the typical Calvinist is 
opposed to scientific investigation, and while early Methodism was not 
interested in science, the typical Unitarian, on the other hand, is dis- 
tinguished by his friendliness towards science. 

The friendliness of Unitarianism towards science shows that the 
Unitarian is in harmony with the spirit of our time. 


21. Attitude towards the Bible. 


In their respective attitude towards the Bible we find the greatest 
contrast between the Calvinist and the Baptist, on the one hand, and 
the Unitarian, on the other hand. While the typical Calvinist pro- 
fesses the doctrine of the supremacy and the sufficiency of the Bible 
as the only norm of faith and of practice, and while the typical Bap- 
tist is distinguished by a peculiar literalness in his interpretation ot 
the New Testament, the typical Unitarian, on the other hand, is a 
rationalist. 

The attitude of the Calvinist towards the Bible is dogmatic, and 
will remind us of the mental attitude of a boy. The peculiar liter- 
alness which distinguishes the Baptist in his interpretation of the New 
Testament as well as his logical consistency, which is one main cause 
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of that literalness, are characteristics which we can often find in young 
manhood. Finally, the independence of the Unitarian towards the 
Bible as well as his rationalism, his appeal to reason, show that the 
typical Unitarian must be a mature man. 


22. Baptism. 


With regard to baptism we find the greatest contrast between the 
Calvininist and the Methodist, on the one hand, and the Baptist, on 
the other hand. While Calvinism retained the baptism of infants, 
and while Wesley, through the stress which he put on conversion, 
unintentionally lessened the importance of baptism, the Baptists, on 
the other hand, reject infant baptism, practice what they call ‘< be- 
lievers’ baptism ’’, and regard immersion as the only Scriptural mode 
of baptism. 

The fact that Calvinism retained the baptism of infants, that Wes- 
ley, through the stress which he put on conversion, unintentionally 
lessened the importance of baptism, and that the Baptists reject infant 
baptism shows that the importance which the rite of infant baptism 
plays becomes less and less as we proceed from the Calvinists to the 
Methodists and, finally, to the Baptists. Furthermore, the fact that 
the Baptists baptize adult believers only, or, at the most, adolescents 
who have experienced the ‘‘new birth’’, shows that the Baptists can- 
not address themselves to any younger persons than adolescents. 


23. Temperance. 


With regard to temperance we have found that, among the four 
kinds of Protestants under consideration, it was the Methodist who 
distinguished himself. The early American Methodist was very tem- 
perate, and was generally a total abstainer from all intoxicating 
liquors. 

It is very characteristic that it was early Methodism, whose princi- 
pal object was the conversion and the saving of souls, which gave to 
Christianity the ideal of temperance, and even of total abstinence from 
all intoxicating liquors. 


24. General Tendency. 


With regard to what we may call their general tendency we find 
that the Calvinist, the Baptist, and the Unitarian represent three very 
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distinct types of mind. The typical Calvinist is conservative, the 

typical Baptist is a radical, and the typical Unitarian is progressive. 
The conservatism of the Calvinist is characteristic of childhood, 

the radicalism of the Baptist is characteristic of young manhood, and 


the progressiveness of the Unitarian is characteristic of mature man- 
hood. 


25. Growth. 


With regard to growth we find the greatest contrast between the 
Calvinist and the Unitarian. The typical Calvinist does not grow in 
his religious views, while the typical Unitarian continually grows. 

The typical Calvinist, in this respect, presents the phenomenon of 
arrested development. 


26. Type of Temperament. 


With regard to their respective type of temperament we have 
found that the typical Calvinist is severe and intellectual, that the 
typical Methodist is-emotional, that the typical Baptist is enthusiastic 
and even visionary, and that the typical Unitarian is unemotional. 

Each of the four kinds of Protestants under consideration thus 
shows a distinct type of temperament. When each of the four reli- 
gious movements was young, Calvinism naturally attracted people of 
a severe and intellectual temperament ; Methodism, people of an emo- 
tional temperament ; the Baptists, people of an enthusiastic and vision- 
ary temperament; and Unitarianism, people of an unemotional 
temperament. 


2/. Age. 


1. Childhood. The typical Calvinist, looked upon from a psy- 
chological standpoint, is, in many respects, a child, or rather a boy. 
Isay this with all due respect to our Calvinistic ancestors. ‘The dog- 
matic spirit of the Calvinist, his tendency towards argumentation and 
dissension, as well as his intolerance will remind us of the mental atti- 
tude of a boy. The important part which the element of fear plays in 
Calvin’s religion shows that Calvinism is an expression of the religion 
of childhood. The conservatism of the Calvinist is, likewise, charac- 
teristic of childhood. 

Again, I speak with due respect to our Calvinistic ancestors when 
I say that the typical Calvinist even presents the phenomenon of ar- 
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rested development. It is true, he has a good education, he is intel- 
lectual and logical. But he lacks independence of thought. He employs 
his intellect inside of the confines of traditional Christian doctrine. 
He is opposed to scientific investigation. He does not grow in his 
religious views. 

The typical Calvinist stands for a strenuous moral discipline in the 
daily life. He has been strictly trained in habits of orderliness, moral 
correctness, reverence and obedience to authority, as well as in self- 
respect, personal responsibility, and conscientiousness. He has re- 
ceived the best ethical training which any child can receive. Indeed, 
we may be thankful, if we received that Calvinistic training in our 
childhood, and may be still more thankful, if, by way of heredity, the 
ethical strenuousness of Calvinistic ancestors has worked itself into 
the very fibre of our own character. 

Let me suggest here that the lack of emotion of the Calvinist is 
that of the child, or rather of the boy, who has not yet reached the 
emotional age of adolescence. 

2. Adolescence. The typical Methodist isan adolescent, a youth. 
Methodism appeals most strongly to young people, that is, to people 
of an emotional age. Itis young people especially that are strongly 
conscious of their inward moral struggle against temptation and sin, 
and that are deeply concerned in the vital problem of saving their own 
souls from sin. On the other hand, the principal object of Methodism 
is the conversion of souls, that is, the bringing about of a change of 
heart in those who are under conviction of sin, as the phrase is. It is, 
therefore, young people especially that will listen to the Methodist call 
for conversion. 

As a matter of fact, conversion is pre-eminently a phenomenon of 
the religious life of adolescence. Itis true, many cases are recorded 
of the conversion of children, on the one hand, and of that of people 
in middle life, on the other hand. But the experience of conversion 
belongs primarily to young people. In the biographies of prominent. 
Methodists we read again and again that they were converted at 
age of 16 or thereabout. Thus Francis Asbury fell under deep con- 
viction when a youth, and began to preach at the age of 16. Joseph 
Pilmoor and Oliver Hoyt were converted at 16. Again, we read of 
Jesse Lee that youths generally found him irresistible. When conversion 
occurs to a man in middle life, it usually involves a greater disturbance 
of the man’s mental and moral life. 
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Again, the Methodist religion, as a religion of trust and of love, is 
an expression of the religion of young people who have had the expe- 
rience of conversion. The cheerful and hopeful character of Metho- 

_ dist preaching is peculiarly adapted to the needs of young people. 
When Methodism conditions membership in Methodist societies on a 
real desire to save one’s soul from sin, it seems to be addressing itself 
primarily to young people. The pietism of the Methodist is that of 

_ young people who are deeply concerned in the saving of their own 
souls. It is also very characteristic that it was early Methodism, 
whose principal object was the conversion and the saving of souls, 
which gave to Christianity the ideal of temperance, and even of total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 

Young people whose main interest lies in the saving of their own 
souls will, like the typical Methodist, be neither dogmatic nor contro- 
versial. If properly treated, they will, like the Methodist, willingly 
submit to authority. Again, like the Methodist, they are prone to let 
out their emotion in fervent prayers and in enthusiastic singing. 

Not only is the typical Methodist a youth, but the Methodist spirit 
of child-like trustand of hopefulness, of cheerfulness and of optimism, 
makes the Methodist remain a youth in spirit all his life. We thus 
read that Wesley, in his 82d year, was still a youth, both in mind and 
in body. Indeed, we may be thankful, if we, in our youth, experi- 
enced that change of heart at which Methodism aims, and may be still 
more thankful if we are able to preserve in our heart the Methodist 
spirit throughout life. 

3. Young manhood. The typical Baptist isa young man. He 
is older than the typical Methodist. While the principal object of 
Methodism is the conversion of souls, the most fundamental principle 
of the Baptists is their demand for an exclusively regenerate church- 
membership. While Methodism aims at bringing about a change of 
heart in people, the Baptists set up separate churches of the regener- 

at is, of individuals who are assured of their conversion. In 

r words, a Baptist church presupposes that its members have 

passed through that stage of religious development which is occupied 
by the typical Methodist. We may, therefore, say that the typical 


Baptist is older than the typical Methodist. 
Bs No child can ever be a real Baptist. The Baptists practice what 
they call <‘ believers’ baptism”, that is the baptism of adult believers. 
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They, thereby, restrict the rite of baptism as well as church-member- 
ship to believers of adult years. The phrase ‘‘ adult believers” ought 
not to be taken too literally, however. For the Baptists do baptize ado- 
lescents, too, young people who have experienced the ‘‘new birth”. 
In this respect, it does not appear that the Baptist needs to be older 
than the typical Methodist. But we shall immediately see that the 
typical Baptist is actually older than the typical Methodist, that he is 
not merely a youth, but a young man. 

The typical Baptist is an enthusiast and an idealist, and may even 
be called a visionary. In this respect he exhibits characteristics which 
are typical of young manhood, it seems to me. He is a lover of lib- 
erty, both of religious liberty and of civil liberty. He is an ardent 
advocate of the principle of democracy. He is a radical in his gen- 
eral tendency. In all of these respects he shows the characteristics of 
young manhood. The associations of the Baptists are voluntary, as 
organizations of young men naturally are. 

The typical Baptist profoundly believes in certain distinctive prin- 
ciples for which he stands, and, in carrying out these principles, is 
logically consistent, without any regard to the consequences, and un- 
compromising. This is another characteristic which we can often find 
in young manhood. The typical Baptist is, finally, distinguished by 
a peculiar literalness in his interpretation of the New Testament. 
Such a peculiar literalness is still another characteristic which can often 
be found in young manhood, and that for the reason that an indepen- 
dent, mature judgment had not yet developed. 

It is true, every normal young man passes through a period of 
storm and stress. But the storm and stress of the typical Baptist is 
consecrated by religion. He is not merely an enthusiast, a lover of 
liberty, and a radical, but he is a regenerate young man. He has ex- 
perienced that change of heart for which Methodism stands. But he 
has outgrown, in his religious development, the stage of private and 
individual devoutness of the Methodist. He is a young man who 
faces life and the world. He is an idealist, and may be called a 


Christian socialist. He would like to see men free, and is looking for- 


ward to the establishment of the kingdom of God, of a reign of right- 
eousness, of an ideal human society. But he is still immature, and 
may, not unjustly, be called a visionary. 

Yet, this spirit of regenerate and consecrated young manhood, 
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which is characteristic of the typical Baptist, is the noblest spirit which 
any young man can have. Moreover, this enthusiastic, idealistic, 
liberty-loving, and altruistic Baptist spirit ought to remain with us 
through the maturer years of our life, both for our own sake and for 
the sake of others. Indeed, we may be thankful, if we, as young men, 
received this spirit of regenerate and consecrated young manhood 
which is characteristic of the typical Baptist, and may be still more 
thankful, if we succeed in preserving this enthusiastic, idealistic, 
liberty-loving, and altruistic Baptist spirit through the maturer years 
of our life. 

4, Mature manhood. The typical Unitarian js a mature man. 
Since Unitarianism is an appeal to reason and conscience, it follows 
that Unitarianism can address itself only to people in whom both 
reason and the individual conscience have fully developed, that is, to 
mature people only. The independence of thought as well as the ten- 
dency towards rationalism of the Unitarian show that the typical Uni- 
tarian must be a mature man. The faet that the Unitarian does not 
recognize any authority above himself in matters of religion, again, 
shows us the individualism of mature manhood. His strong dislike of 
dogma as wellas of controversy, again, shows us the spirit of a mature 
man. He has outgrown, in his religious development, the controver- 
sial stage at which the Calvinist stops. The typical Unitarian continu- 
ally grows in his religious views. He is neither conservative, like a 
child, nor radical, like a young man, but he is progressive, like the 
best type of a mature man. It is in harmony with his progressiveness, 
and is but natural for a mature man of a strongly individualistic ten- 
dency, that he thoroughly dislikes anything like denominational ma- 
chinery for sectarian propaganda. 

But the typical Unitarian is lacking in emotion, and seems to be 
lacking in the religious life. This lack of emotion and this apparent 
lack in the religious life of the Unitarian cannot be that of the child or 
of the boy, but must be that of one-sidedly intellectual people in mid- 
dle life. This follows clearly from the general characteristics of the 
Unitarian. 

The stress which Unitarianism puts on the finer ethics, again, shows 
that Unitarianism can address itself only to mature people. Even the 
fact that the Unitarian disregards sin, more or less, will appear natu- 
ral to us on the supposition that he addresses himself to mature people, 
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who have forgotten the time of their inward moral struggle against 
temptation and sin. 

Finally, the great interest of the typical Unitarian in political and 
social reform, as well as his appreciation of science, show that he must 
be a mature man. 

As a matter of fact, Unitarianism appeals most strongly to mature 
men. Unitarianism is not a religion for children, or for young peo- 
ple, but a religion for mature men. Indeed, many men have become 
Unitarians in mature life. Some of these men became influential 
leaders among the Unitarians of America. Most of the founders and 
of the early leaders of the Unitarian movement, both in Europe and 
in America, took the step which made them Unitarians somewhere 
between the age of 35 and the age of 50. This is true of Faustus 
Socinus, Francis David, Theophilus Lindsay, Thomas Belsham, as well 
as of Channing. The latter was a man of 39 when he preached his 
famous Baltimore sermon. 

Even Unitarian writers admit that the Unitarian movement has 
largely lacked the power of self-propagation. In other words, the 
children of Unitarians often do not become members of Unitarian 
churches. This fact, apparently, is correctly explained by the sug- 
gestion that the Unitarian attitude of mind is foreign to the average 
young person. It is true, some young people have this Unitarian 
attitude of mind. But they are the exceptions. They may be justly 
described as being precocious. As the Calvinistic attitude of mind in 
a man in middle life is a sign of arrested development, so the Unitarian 
attitude of mind in a young person is a sign of precocity, it seems to 
me, if it should last for any length of time. 

Some of the Unitarian characteristics are not only very desirable 
qualities to have for a mature man, but they are qualities which, in 
the natural course of development, ought to have developed in a ma- 
ture man, it seems tome. Such are the independence of thought of 
the Unitarian, his individual conscience, his dislike of the dogmatic 
attitude of mind as well as of controversy, his progressiveness instead 
of either the conservatism of arrested development or the radicalism 
of young manhood, his strong ethical sense, his interest in political 
and social reform, and his appreciation of science. On the other 
hand, others of the reputed characteristics of the typical Unitarian 
would be very regrettable qualities to have for a man in middle life. 
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Such are lack of emotion, one-sided intellectuality, lack in the religious 
life, and disregard of sin. These latter qualities will never exist in a 
man in middle life, it seems to me, if he, in his youth, experienced 
that change of heart for which Methodism stands, and then, as a young 
man, consecrated his young manhood to the ideals of liberty and of 
altruism, as does the typical Baptist. But the typical Unitarian is a 
person who has passed directly from the intellectual and unemotional 
Calvinistic attitude of mind to the very different, but, likewise, intel- 
lectual and unemotional Unitarian attitude of mind. He has never 
had the religious experience of the Methodist, and has never felt the 
religious enthusiasm of the typical Baptist. But if we, in our youth, 
experienced that change of heart at which Methodism aims, and then, 
as young men, consecrated our young manhood to the ideals of liberty 
and of altruism, as does the typical Baptist, it will then be, not only 
entirely natural, but very desirable for us to develop, in our mature 
manhood, all those better qualities for which Unitarianism stands. 


28. Sex. 


1. Boys and girls. The typical Calvinist, looked upon from a 
psychological standpoint, is a child; but, perhaps, a boy rather than a 
girl. The strict ethical training which he has received is peculiarly 
adapted for the training of children. But the dogmatic spirit of the 
Calvinist, his tendency towards argumentation and dissension, as well 
as his intolerance, are, probably, more typical of a boy than of a girl. 

2. Women. The typical Methodist is a woman rather than a 
man. Methodism has always strongly appealed to women. While 
the spirit of Methodism, during the emotional age of adolescence, 
strongly appeals to both sexes, it yet appeals more strongly to girls 
than to boys, to women than to men. The Methodist spirit, probably, 
will always remain the best expression of the religion of woman. 

3. Young men. The typical Baptist is a young man. All the 
characteristics which the typical Baptist shows are typical of young 
manhood. 

4. Mature men. The typical Unitarian isa mature man. He is 
a man rather than a woman, it seems to me. Both, the desirable qual- 
ities and the undesirable qualities, of the typical Unitarian are more 
typical of the mental attitude of men than of women. This is certainly 
true, on the one hand, of the independence of thought, the progres- 
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siveness, the interest in political and social reform, and the apprecia- 
tion of science of the typical Unitarian, and, on the other hand, of his 
lack of emotion, his rationalism, and his lack in the religious life. It 
almost seems as if an interest in social reform and in science occupies 
the same place in the life of a mature man which the religious life 
occupies in the life of the typical woman. 


29. Stage of Religious Development. 


1. Theocracy. The first stage in the religious evolution of the 
American people was the period of Calvinism. This period was dis- 
tinguished by the spirit of the Hebrew theocracy. The fact that the 
idea of the sovereignty of God was the pervading principle of Calvin’s 
theology, and that the fear of God was the centre of his religious life, 
shows that there was a large infusion of the Old Testament spirit in 
Calvin’s religion. The Old Testament was studied by the early Cal- 
vinists with an absorbing interest. New Haven Colony even adopted 
the laws of Moses as its civil code. 

2. Pietism. The second stage in the religious evolution of 
America was the period of Methodism. This period began with the 
Great Awakening of 1734. Dr. Thompson justly interprets the mean- 
ing of the Great Awakening when he says that it ‘‘ terminated the 
Puritan, and inaugurated the Pietist, or Methodist, age of American 
Church history’’. This period was one of pietism and of introspec- 
tion. ‘‘ The energy of attention was concentrated upon the succession 
of inward emotions and feelings’’, as Dr. Thompson puts it. The 
main current of the religious life of America flowed in this new chan- 
nel. That spirit of the Great Awakening, which was but the spirit of 
Methodism, may still be traced in the modern religious life of America 
to some extent. 

3. Love of liberty. The third stage in the religious evolution of 
America has been a Baptist period, I venture to assert. It is generally 
maintained that the second part of the 18th century was a time of 
spiritual lethargy in America, that men were not interested then in 


religion, but that political affairs, the War of the Revolution, absorbed 


their thoughts. But may we not say that the same religious spirit 
which, in 1734 and the following years, had found its expression in 
religious pietism, was finding its expression, at the time of the War of 
the Revolution, in an ardent patriotism, in love of liberty? The 
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patriotism and the love of liberty of many men of that time undoubt- 
edly had the nature of a religious enthusiasm. Among these it was 
the Baptists, in particular, who were distinguished by their firm, con- 
sistent, and persevering patriotism. 

The thought which I desire to emphasize is that the American 
people, beginning with the War of the Revolution, and throughout the 
19th century, have been exhibiting the spirit of the typical Baptist. 
They have been lovers of liberty, both of religious liberty and of civil 
liberty. They have been upholders of the Baptist principle of the 
complete separation of church and state. They have been ardent 
advocates of the principle of democracy, like the typical Baptist. This 
period has been distinguished by a love of liberty. 

But even the other Baptist principles have made great progress 
within the last century among the American people, and have achieved 
signal victories. Thus candidates for baptism usually have the choice 
now between immersion and sprinkling in evangelical denominations. 
Indeed, the American Protestants of to-day are practically Baptists in 
many respects. In so far as we maintain the old New England demand 
for a regenerate church-membership, we are Baptists. If we do not 
have our children baptized as infants, and hold that baptism, if at all, 
should be administered to adult persons only, and that after their con- 
version and as an act symbolizing the ‘‘ new birth”, we are essentially 
Baptists. We are such even if, for considerations of expediency, we 
do not practice immersion. 

4. Social reform and science. The fourth stage in the religious 
evolution of America is going to be a Unitarian period, I venture to 
predict. The interest in doctrinal questions has greatly subsided, 
and other questions have come to the foreground, particularly that of 
practical ethics. The present time, on the ideal side of life, is 
especially interested in two things, it seems to me: in science and 
in political and social reform. On the other hand, the typical Unita- 
rian is distinguished by his strong dislike of dogma and by the stress 
which he puts on ethics. He is especially interested in two things: 
in political and social reform and in science. It, therefore, follows 
that the typical Unitarian, in so far as he is especially interested in 
social reform and in science, exhibits the spirit of the present time. 
This interest in social reform and in science occupies the same place 
in the life of the modern man which the thought of the rule of God 
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upon earth, pietism, and love of liberty, successively, occupied in the 
lives of the men and the women of former periods. As this interest 
is characteristic of the typical Unitarian, we may call the present time 
the Unitarian period of religious evolution. This designation does 
not imply the claim of an impending general acceptance of Unitarian 
theological opinions, however. 

In so far as their historic origin is concerned, both the Unitarians of 
England and the Unitarians of America, as denominations, came 
mainly out of the Calvinists, in England a majority of the Presbyterian 
churches becoming Unitarian during the 18th century, and in America 
the Unitarians branching off from the Congregationalists of New 
England at the beginning of the 19th century. This looks as if, his- 
torically, Unitarianism was the next stage, not after a Baptist stage, 
but after the Calvinist stage. But many of the Unitarian churches of 
England have come out of the English General Baptists. Above 
everything else, if we go back far enough in history, we shall find 
that the germs of modern Unitarianism seem to have sprung up in the 
communities of Anabaptists of the 16th century. 

We thus see that the American Protestants have successively 
passed through the following four stages of religious evolution : first, 
that of Calvinism or of theocratic discipline ; secondly, that of Meth- 
odism or of pietistic individualism ; thirdly, the Baptist stage, or that 
of love of liberty ; and fourthly, the Unitarian stage, or that of interest 
in social reform and in science. On the other hand, we have already 
seen that Calvinism, with its strict moral discipline, is peculiarly 
adapted for the training of children ; that Methodism, with its pietistic 
individualism, appeals most strongly to young people ; that the typical 
Baptist, with his religious enthusiasm and his love of liberty, exhibits 
many characteristics which are typical of young manhood; and that 
Unitarianism, with its interest in social reform and in science, appeals 
most strongly to mature men. We conclude, therefore, that the indi- 
vidual, who, in his childhood, received that strict ethical training for 
which Calvinism stands ; who, in his youth, experienced that change 
of heart at which Methodism aims; who, as a young man, consecrated 
his young manhood to the ideals of liberty and of altruism, as does the 
typical Baptist ; and who, as a mature man, develops that interest in 
social reform and in science which is characteristic of the typical 
Unitarian,—that such an individual is successively passing through 
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the same four stages in his religious development through which the 
American people hive successively passed, and that he is thus repeat- 
ing the history of his race. 

Indeed, we ought to pass successively, in our religious develop- 
ment, through all of these four stages. We cannot afford missing a 
single one of them. If we, in our childhood, do not receive that 
strict ethical training for which Calvinism stands, we are liable not to 
develop strength of character; if we, in our youth, do not experience 
that change of heart at which Methodism aims, we shall be lacking in 
spirituality ; if we then, as young men, do not consecrate our young 
manhood to the ideals of liberty and of altruism, as does the typical 
Baptist, we shall be lacking in religious enthusiasm ; if we, finally, in 
middle life, do not develop that interest in social reform and that sci- 
entific attitude of mind which are characteristic of the typical Unita- 
rian, we shall remain immature. 


30. Work of the Preacher. 


1. Disciplinarian and teacher. The typical Calvinist preacher is 
a disciplinarian anda teacher. The severe and didactic tone of Cal- 
vinistic preaching is that of the disciplinarian and the teacher who ad- 
dresses himself to children. Since the Calvinist stands for a strenu- 
ous moral discipline in the daily life, he is peculiarly fitted for train- 
ing children. 

2. Evangelist and spiritual physician. The typical Methodist 
preacher is an evangelist, who is completely absorbed in the work of 
the conversion and the saving of souls. He is neither dogmatic nor 
controversial because his main interest lies in the conversion of souls. 
He is sometimes called like a physician, or a midwife, as it were, to help 
people through their spiritual birth into a new life. The cheerful and 
hopeful character of Methodist preaching is peculiarly fitted for one 
who addresses himself to young people. The Methodist preacher 
reaches young people especially. He also appeals strongly to women. 

3. Inspirer. The typical Baptist preacher is aninspirer. He is, 
therefore, peculiarly fitted to address himself to young men. 

4. Lecturer and social reformer. The typical Unitarian preacher 
is a cultivated lecturer and a social reformer. He addresses himself 
to people of culture and of literary taste. He appeals most ee 
to mature men interested in social reform and in science. 
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The Calvinist preacher, the Methodist preacher, the Baptist 
preacher, and the Unitarian preacher, each does a different kind of 
work, and each works among a different kind of people. Yet the 
work which each of them does is work that needs to be done. Chil- 
dren need to be trained by a disciplinarian and a teacher of the spirit 
of the Calvinist preacher ; young people need to come under the influ- 
ence of an evangelist and a spiritual physician of the spirit of the 
Methodist preacher, and women, apparently, do best to remain under 
that influence all their life; young men need to come under the influ- 
ence of an inspirer of the spirit of the true Baptist preacher; and men 
in middle life need to come under the influence of a lecturer and a 
social reformer of the spirit of the Unitarian preacher. But it is not 
probable that the Calvinist churches will willingly confine themselves 
to giving a strict ethical training to children; that the Methodist 
churches will willingly confine themselves to the bringing about of a 
change of heart in young people and to work among women; that the 
Baptist churches will willingly confine themselves to inspiring young 
men with religious enthusiasm and with love of liberty; and that the 
Unitarian churches will willingly confine themselves to cultivating an 
interest in social reform and in science in men in middle life. Yet, 
on the other hand, it is possible that one and the same Church might 
do all the work which is being done separately by the typical Calvinist 
preacher, the typical Methodist preacher, the typical Baptist preacher, 
and the typical Unitarian preacher. The local churches of such an 
inclusive Protestant Church would have to employ, at least, four kinds 
of preachers: one, who is a disciplinarian and a teacher, who will do 
the work of the Calvinist preacher, and who will devote himself to 
the ethical training of children; a second one, who is an evangelist 
and a spiritual physician, who will do the work of the Methodist 
preacher, and who will devote himself to the bringing about of a 
change of heart in young people and to work among women (possi- 
bly, in addition to this one a woman who will do this work among 
girls and young women exclusively) ; a third one, who is an inspirer, 
who will do the work of the true Baptist preacher, and who will de- 
vote himself to inspiring young men with religious enthusiasm and 
with love of liberty ; and a fourth one, who is a lecturer and a social 
reformer, who will do the work of the Unitarian preacher, and who 
will devote himself to cultivating an interest in social reform and in 
science in men in middle life. 
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TOPICS. 


TABLE OF COMPARISON OF FOUR TYPES OF PROTESTANTS. 


1. CALVINISTS. 


2. MbrrTHODISTS. 


Chief Characteristic. 


Ethics. 
Attitude towards sin. 


Attitude towards God. 


Tone of preaching. 
Church-membership. 


Church and state. 
Intellect. 
Constructive power. 
Organizing power. 


Doctrine. 


Religious liberty. 
Authority. 


Civil liberty. 
Activity. 
Emotion. 
Form of piety. 
Social classes. 
Education. 


Attitude towards 


Moral discipline. 
Moral discipline. 


Fear of God. 

Severe and didactic. 

Inclusive church-mem- 
bership. 

State-church and theo- 
cracy. 

Intellectuality and logic 
in thinking. 

System-making. 

Genius for organizing. 

Theology, dogmatism. 
and dissension. 

Intolerance. 

Strict discipline, 


Tendency towards civil 
liberty. 


Lack of emotion. 


Severe and intellectual. 

The higher class _pri- 
marily. 

Good education. 


Opposed to scientific in- 


Conversion. 


Necessity of conversion. 
Trust in God. 

Cheerful and hopeful. 
Desire for salvation. 


A Church within a Church. 


Genius for organizing. 
No tendency towards dogmatism 
or towards controversy. 


Submission to authority. 


Evangelistic zeal and directness. 


Emotion (fervor, prayer, singing, 
revivals and camp-meetings, 
women, and negroes). 

Pietistic. 

The lower classes. 


Lack of education. 


Not interested in science. 


3. BAPTISTS. 


4, UNITARIANS. 


Demand for a regenerate 
church-membership. 


An exclusively regenerate 
church-membership. 

Separation of church and 
state. 

Logical consistency in act- 


ing. 


Loose organization. 

Calvinists, Arminians, or 
Socinians. 

Fullest religious liberty. 

Democracy. 


Civil liberty. 


Enthusiastic and visionary. 

The lower and the middle 
classes. 

Lack of education. 


Appeal to reason and conscience. 


Preaching of ethics. 
Disregard of sin. 


Independence of thought and 
rationalism. 

Lack of constructive power. 

Dislike of organization. 

Dislike of dogma and of contro- 
versy. 


Supremacy of the individual con- 
science. 


Interest in political and social 
reform. 
Lack of emotion. 


Lacking in the religious life. 
The cultivated class. 


Culture and tendency towards 
literature. 
Friendly to science. 


science. vestigation. Literalness. Rationalism. 
Attitude towards the | Supremacy of the Bible. 
Bible. The importance of baptism les- | Rejection ofinfant baptism, 
Baptism. Baptism of infants. '  sened. believers’ baptism, and 
immersion. 
Temperance. Universal temperance. i 
General tendency. Conservatism. Radicalism. Progressiveness. 
Growth. Arrested development. a a Continuous growth. 
Type of temperament. | Severe and intellectual. Emotional. Enthusiastic and visionary.| Unemotional. 
Age. Childhood. Adolescence. Young manhood. Mature manhood. 
Sex. Boys and girls. Women. Young men. Mature men. : 
Stage of religious de- | Theocracy. Pietism. Love of liberty. Social reform and science. 
velopment. : : ; 
Work of the preacher. | Disciplinarian and | Evangelist and Spiritual physi- | Inspirer. Lecturer and social reformer. 
teacher. cian. 
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Such a broad Church, which would do all this work, which would 
meet the needs of all ages, of all stages of religious development, and 
of both sexes, might become the national Protestant Church of 
America. To my mind, among all the Protestant denominations of 
America the one which, through its past history, would be best pre- 
pared to do this various work, to sympathize with these various needs, 
and to become the American national Protestant Church, would be the 
Congregational Church. It has always stood for that strict ethical 
training of children which is characteristic of Calvinism; at the time 
of the Great Awakening, through the influence of George Whitefield 
and Jonathan Edwards, it became an evangelical church, that is to say, 
it adopted the spirit of Methodism; it made the Anabaptist demand 
for a church-membership giving ‘‘ creditible evidence’’ of regeneration 
as early as at the time of the first settlers of New England, and has 
always stood for the democratic Anabaptist principle of the autonomy 
of the congregation ; it, finally, once included the Unitarians of New 
England as one of its two wings. Once it was a state-church. In 
the future it might still become the national Protestant Church of 
America. But there is a great difference between a state-church and 
a free national Church. While many American Protestants would 
undoubtedly favor the idea of a national Protestant Church, all true 
Americans now cherish the Baptist principle of the complete separa- 
tion of church and state, and are opposed to a state-church. 
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MY INNER LIFE. 
By LUCY C. BARTLETT. 


I commence this account without any knowledge whether what I 
write will ever see the light—will ever be of any use toany one. But 
I have just been reading that book of Professor James—‘‘The Varie- — 
ties of Religious Experience,” and some words of his have moved me 
to the writing. «*Who knows whether the faithfulness of individuals 
here below to their own poor over-beliefs may not actually help God 
in turn to be more effectively faithful to his own greater tasks?” he 
writes—and I, as I read these words, knew that I must at least offer 
the contribution of my experience. 

And I think I have always known that some day I must make such 
offer—must try to tell my inner story. But there have been difficul- 
ties, and I have postponed. Now I can postpone no longer, for those 
words rang to me to-day as a summons and a reproach. 

I must go very far back, if I am to begin from the beginning, for 
though externally I had no religious life as a child, I know that even 
then I had a very strong sense of God. My home life was peculiar, 
and though my father was a deeply spiritual man, there were reasons 
why religious instruction could play no part in my life. There was 
his spiritual influence always, which as I grew older I was able to 
appreciate. But of actual instruction there was none, and though I 
was taken to church, I know that had no influence—it meant nothing 
to me, and I disliked it. So much that when at nineteen I went to 
college, and became my own mistress, my church-going ended. And 
though there was a period a few years later when I cared for a differ- 
ent church, and attended it for a time with a sense of happiness and 
support, even that only lasted two years. Church-going has never 
meant much in my life, and never can, I think. The early training 
may have had something to do with it, but I think my own nature had 
more. 

But what I wish to tell of those early years is that I had a pecul- 
iarly strong sense of God’s reality, although I had no love’for Him, 
and no liking for any religious practices. I remember curious com- 
pacts that I used to make with God as a child. Once when I was 
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eleven years old I remember losing a ring, for which I feared I should 
be badly scolded. I remember distinctly kneeling down and telling 
God that if He would let me find that ring, I would give up some 
naughtiness I had intended. I found the ring, and abandoned that 
particular piece of naughtiness. And there was no doubt whatever in 
my mind that God and I had understood each other. This incident, 
and I think there were many others like it, if I could remember them, 
illustrates exactly my inner attitude throughout childhood and youth, 
I did not love God, and I had no sense that He loved me. I was not 
very happy, and I knew I was not very good, nor did I wish to be. 
I had a certain resentment towards the Power which I felt ruling life, 
and ruling it, as I thought, unjustly. I did not wish to please that 
Power. I never remember being afraid of punishment, and any good 
there was in me at this time I think was due to a sense of personal 
dignity. Certain things were distasteful to me—I refrained from 
them for that reason, not from any consideration of their ethical bear- 
ings. This, I think, tells my attitude quite truly up to the time I 
was nearly twenty-three. But throughout all these years, despite my 
refusal to put myself in line with it, there was this strong sense of a 
Power which did guide life, and with which one could put oneself 
into relation, if one chose. 

And this belief, enduring through childhood into youth, led to the 
first experience which deeply affected my life. In the spring that I 
was twenty-two I made another compact with God, little differing 
from the eleven-year-old one which I have recounted. 

It was in April, I think, of that year, 1898, that I made this com- 
pact. I had been suffering great physical pain which was getting 
beyond my endurance, and I remember perfectly the day when I told 
God that if He would take that pain away, I would try to be a better 
girl. I remember the unwillingness with which I made this offer, for 
my inward bitterness, and sense of injustice, had been greatly increas- 
ing during the previous months. I did not kneel down as I made the 
proposal—it was something wrung from overtaxed strength—flung 
without reverence to that Power I almost hated, but yet felt. And 
who knows where such cries do penetrate, and what they effect? My 
idea of ‘God’ is perhaps something greater, and less crude to-day 
than when I made this bargain. But I doubt no more to-day than 
then, that I was heard—and that every such tense gathering and out- 
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sending of a soul 7s heard, and through such agency as it reaches, 
wins response. 

To me there came relief, almost immediate and complete. Within 
four months an operation which should have been performed many 
years before, had been decided on, and carried through, and I was 
free from pain. But it was something much greater than physical 
relief which the operation brought me. 

Under the anesthetic I had an experience which changed all my 
life—I went under the chloroform a desperate, rebellious little girl—I 
came out of it, a soul that understood. What I learned in that half 


hour I have never forgotten. The lessons have had to be beaten out _ 


in life—what came to me was only as a light which showed the way— 
the way still remained to be trodden. But what more do we ever ask 
than light enough to walk by? And if, at times, it reveal the goal as 
well in all its glory, then are we happy indeed. 

What I was taught in that hour of liberated consciousness was the 
doctrine of reincarnation. I met my own Over-Soul that had lived 
the many lives, and told me of them. The little human self was given 
a glimpse of the whole great pattern. And all sense of injustice, and 
all rebellion, vanished in that vision, and through all the storms of life 
which have arisen since, that pain at least has never returned. 

And so I count that the first great experience which set my feet on 
the path which leads to peace. The path has had to be trodden, as I 
said, without one stage omitted. But pain illumined is quite different 
to that which is blindly endured—it is pain sanctified, which is already 
half a glory. 

Three weeks after this experience I told it to my greatest friend, 
and when I had finished my narration, she said, ‘‘That is Theosophy.” 
This was the first I had ever heard of Theosophy, and I do not think 
I had ever met with the doctrine of reincarnation from other sources 
either. When my friend said this I began to read theosophical books, 
and parts of them affected me powerfully, linking with this experience 
I had had. One pamphlet by Mr. Sinnett, ‘‘The Path of Initiation,” 
I remember particularly. I read it during a train journey, and my 
engrossment led to my being carried far past my destination. But 
despite much that fascinated me, I did not join the Theosophical 
Society at this time. And though I wrote down the experience I had 
had, not for two years would I allow it to be published, and then only 
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with initials for a signature. Is this comprehensible? I think to 
some it will be. It is possible for one’s soul to know things so far 
beyond the grasp of one’s human self, that the human self shrinks 
back from them—it cannot deny, but it dare not affirm—it fears 
untruth either way. That was my state for some years after this 
experience. 

But I did that which is better for the reaching of reality than either 
talking or reading—I took my new beliefs into life with me, and 
tested their value there. Only four months after this experience I 
fell ill with what the doctors called nervous exhaustion, and I was put 
into a Nursing Home to undergo a rest cure. It was here that my 
inner life underwent its first great development. 

I have said that in the experience under chloroform I lost my sense 
of injustice, and grasped the plan of life. That is true, but I had not 
yet realized the guiding force as one of love. That was what I now 
needed, and what came to me very early in my time in this Nursing 
Home. These experiences are almost impossible to describe—they 
can only be told by their results. For me the hour in that still, fire- 
lit room, when I felt the Divine Love descending on me, and wrapping 
me round, will stand out clear-cut in my memory always. For me it 
was revelation and baptism, but told in words, it might sound only 
emotionalism. It is subsequent life alone which can show to what 
category these things belong. So I do not seek to describe this ex- 
perience, only mention that it took place. One little incident imme- 
diately following I may adduce in support of its reality. On the very 
day after, I think it was, I wrote a letter to somebody whom I had 
bitterly hated for more than a year past, and whom I had thought I 
never could forgive, and asked her instead to forgive me. There was 
no effort about it—things had simply assumed that different com- 
plexion. I had realized that incidents are always small, but hatred is 
the one great sin in the world, and love the one great truth. 

This knowledge never left me in the months that followed, but my 
human self was suffering, and there were hours when it needed more 
than the general revelation. It needed definite assurances, and these 
came in strange ways. 

I began to find I had the power at this time to get away partially 
at least from this world that was hurting me, and reach a place of 
peace, by just clinching my hands, and willing very hard. To get 
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out of my body—to get away from the world—was what I willed. 
My body at these times used to go into a state that the doctor called 
trance—it got quite cold and stiff, and the nurses used to be very 
frightened, and pack hot bottles round me. The state would last as 
long as two hours sometimes, and during this time they said my pulse 
was scarcely perceptible. That was what happened to my body. 
Meanwhile my soul was away gathering the strength it needed. Per- 
haps it was wrong of me to let those in charge of me be frightened, 
but it was only paid care which was round me at this time, and if I 
had let my nurses guess that I provoked these states, they would have 
found some way of stopping me. And I knewI was not really hurt- 
ing myself by what I did—I was always braver and quieter after these 
times. And far from endangering my life, it was something which I 
gained during one of these states which tied me to earth life afresh. 

For I had grown very weak—so weak that there was one day 
when I nearly passed away, and all knew it. They had ceased saying 
that Iwas not in danger. What puzzled them was that they could 
find no physical disease, but my weakness had reached that pitch when 
one can die of that alone, and so a big specialist had said, who had 
been called in. 

And then this strange thing happened. In one of my trance states 
there seemed to be two wonderful eyes that looked at me. I can re- 
member no face or figure, but just two wonderful eyes, that seemed 
to hold all the love and compassion of the world. And the owner of 
these eyes told me that He knew I was very tired — that He under- 
stood, and I might come away if I liked. But that if I would live a 
chance would be given me to help somebody I loved. It was this 
helped to hold me in the world at that time. What was promised 
seemed to human sight impossible, but I never doubted — one does 
not doubt what one receives like that. I came back to the world, and 
in due course the promise was fulfilled. And in the hour of fulfillment 
I understood —that this was what had been promised me in the 
trance — and it helped me to performance. 


This brings me to the first of what I shall have to speak of here-— 


after as my ‘‘ biddings” —the force which has sustained my inner 
life, and guided my outer, for over seven years now. 

I was sitting by the sea when this first one came to me, and though 
no human soul was near, the command was as clear as though uttered 
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bya human voice. I was told to do a certain thing. Anda great 
trembling seized me, for the thing was very difficult — one from which 
all my human self shrank back. Yet I knew even as the command 
came that I should have to do it. That is what always marks these 
commands — there may be a period in which the human self trembles, 
and seeks methods, but it knows from the instant of receiving it that 
the command must be obeyed. 

I obeyed this one within two days of receiving it —so clear, so im- 
perative had been the bidding. But it was as though my little human 
self looked on shivering at something that another person did. I knew 
quite well the thing would kill me if it were a mistake, or if it in any 
way went wrong. In the interim, while I waited to know the result, it 
seemed as if life stood still. Yet I felt detached from all responsi- 
bility. It was as if Iaddressed myself to a force beyond myself, say- 
ing, ‘‘You did this, now you take care of it.” 

And that Force did. I cannot tell these events in detail, which, 
perhaps, must rob them of all value for those who cannot trust my 
word. Ican only give my word. In two days I knew the result of 
my action, and knew that it had been entirely right. The promise 
given in trance had been fulfilled ——I had been allowed to help the 
friend regarding whom it had been given. 

And this marked a turning point in my life as much as did the ex- 
perience under chloroform, and the hour when I felt the Divine Love. 
The first experience had taught me life’s plan —the second, life’s mo- 
tive power — since love alone can supply the unfailing motive power 
for living. But this third experience, when I dared to actuate this 
first command and found it justified, was, perhaps, fully as important 
as either of the preceding two, from the practical point of view at 
least, for it meant the rendering up of my outer life to this unseen 
force. Whenever such biddings have come to me since, in the seven 
odd years that have intervened, I have obeyed them, with a faith and 
ease ever increasing, and most of my life’s chief events, and all its 
success, can be traced to this unseen guidance. 

The biddings come in different ways, and with different degrees of 
clearness. Some, like that just cited, are so clear that there is never 
any strain of doubt— courage alone is needed for obedience. But 
others are less clear, and the difficulty of comprehension enters in. 

In this second class the biddings do not seem so much like com- 
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mands received from a force outside oneself —a force which has the 
whole responsibility — but rather do they seem to rise within oneself, 
and partake more of the nature of a haunting and dominating idea. 
And they are not at all clear when first they come. Perhaps all one 
feels at first is a great restlessness, a knowledge that something is re- 
quired, but what, one cannot tell. And this state may continue fora 
month, or longer, and means great strain. For always there is the 
knowledge that there is something which one ought to understand, 
which one is needed to understand, and one cannot. Then suddenly 
comprehension will come, perhaps, but still not perfectly. That is to 
say one will grasp what one has to do, but some part will still be miss- 
ing, so that one still cannot see the way to actuation. And this is the 
time, perhaps, when the strain is worst. For once one knows what 
thing is wanted, the idea haunts and tortures one with a sense of 
neglected duty until it is translated into action. And yet, perhaps, 
for a time one cannot act—not from cowardice — but because until 
that missing part is found the action lacks that complete harmony 
which is necessary for obeying these biddings from the unseen world. 
Results are the criterion by which the outside person can judge the 
value of these things, but for those who are living through them and 
are required to deal with them before results can show, there is no 
other standard of judgment save that which exists in the inner sense 
of harmony and truth. 

Yet biddings of both these kinds have given me my sense of 
Guidance through the past seven years. For by Guidance I mean 
simply the manifestation of a force higher than the human —a force 
which brings illumination, and produces actions beyond the power of 
our normal human self. And both kinds of biddings have produced 
these actions in me— those which have seemed to rise within me, and 
those which have seemed to come to me from without. 

But there is still a third way in which I have felt Guidance, which 
has been perhaps even more precious to me than the biddings, and 
which greatly strengthens these biddings. It is found in what I call 
the ‘‘ shaping of circumstance,” or sometimes the ‘‘ current.” I can 
i illustrate my meaning in this by telling some facts from my outer 
ife, 

In the spring of 1902 I was undergoing, perhaps, the greatest pain 
and darkness of my life. I had lost my faith in God — or perhaps it 
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is more correct to say my sense of a personal relationship with God. 
And for three years this had been my whole strength under circum- 
stances of unusual difficulty. Now the outer life continued to hold the 
same difficulties, and the inner strength which had sustained them was 
gone. I doubted everything— God and man. And in my extremity 
Isent forth another of my bitter cries, though this time I did not 
know if there were ears to hear it. 

That was in April. In May I was induced by a friend to go and 
hear Mrs. Besant lecture. It is so strange to remember that I had to 
be induced, but so it was. But the instant I saw her, I knew many 
things. That in some strange way I had ‘‘ come home,” that her life 
and mine were blended, that hers was going to sweep mine on, I 
knew not where, but on. I knew these things and others so intensely 
that a trembling seized me such as made the woman who sat next me 
turn and stare at me. But beneath the trembling there was a mighty 
peace, a sense such as a tired rower might have, whoas his boat shoots 
suddenly from stormy seas into smooth water, lays down his oars. A 
wonderful, wonderful sense of ‘‘ coming home.” 

I clung to Mrs. Besant in the months that followed, as a drowning 
man clings toa spar. Or rather I clung to the thought of her, for I 
was a stranger, and could not at once approach her. But even the 
thought meant much—a great new force had entered my life— she 
began to dominate my imagination ; the lethargy and despair began to 
break. 

I was a free agent, and I decided I should follow her to India next 
winter, and take my chance of seeing more of her there. But this 
would have been a poor chance unassisted. And here the ‘‘ shaping 
of circumstance” began to work. 

I obtained Mrs. Besant’s acquaintance in October by inviting my- 
self to stop with great friends while she was stopping with them — 
for two days we were guests inthe same house. But I had arranged 
to travel to India at this time with a lady who lived in Calcutta, a 
friend, almost a relation. But in these two days there came to me a 
telegram from her, telling me that she was indefinitely detained, and that 
Imust not wait for her. Mrs. Besant heard our hostess speak of it and 
said that if I travelled alone, she would have me helped in Bombay. 
Her kindness gave me courage later, when I found my friend could 
really not be waited for, to change my passage to her boat. But that 
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was all I did. I still remember the telegram I sent to the P. & O. 
‘¢ Change my passage to boat leaving Brindisi 23d November.” That 
was all. Perhaps a couple of weeks later I took my heavy luggage to 
the London office and asked to see my berths. ‘‘ From Brindisi to 
Port Said, you are with a Mrs. Besant,” I was told. 

That was all—and to many of course I know it will seem mere co- 
incidence. To me it did not. As I stood in that London office, and 
that clerk spoke those to him commonplace words, there shot into my 
darkness the first ray of light that had illumined it for a year past. 
Perhaps there was a God—who saw and heard. 

‘‘ Perhaps ”—that was what I sailed for India with. Cold comfort 
maybe, but ah, so much better than despair. Only those I think, who 
have known despair, know how to be fittingly grateful for one ray of 
hope. 

With this ray I had to be content for many months, for greatly as 
Lloved Mrs. Besant, and kind as she was to me in these months, she 
could not give me what my soul had lost, and what it starved for—the 
knowledge of God’s intercourse with man. 

The months passed by, marked for me with grim endurance—then 
I left Benares where she was, and went alone to Delhi. Just why I 
did this I cannot fully tell—a dim instinct that my battle must be fought 
alone—that only in the wilderness should I win through or die. 

In this state did I reach Delhi some ten days after leaving Benares. 
The interim had been spent in somewhat lonely sight-seeing—I was 
doing my travelling in India alone, and I was young enough to make 
this unusual and difficult. I well remember the night I arrived at 
Lucknow—weary and ill with a heavy cold, to find the large comfort- 
less hotel full to overflowing with questionable people congregated 
there for the Race week. My resistance almost broke that night. I 


sat in my room after dinner fighting an almost intolerable longing to 


flee to Bombay, and take the next ship for home. But I conquered 
the mood, as during the summer I had pushed past each obstacle that 
would have prevented my coming. In some indefinable way India and 
Mrs. Besant had spelt ‘‘ hope ” in those dark months. Now on this 
night when I sat struggling with my loneliness at Lucknow, I had said 


good-bye to Mrs. Besant. But some other thread seemed still to hold 


— there was a dim sense of purpose in my being there —a faint, faint 
sense that I had been brought. And faint as it was, this sense meant 
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more than human pain. I could not relinquish it—I set my teeth, 
and continued on my travels. 

So [reached Delhi. And there a letter reached me from the com- 
panion of a sick girl whom I had helped to nurse in Benares. It told 
me she was worse, perhaps in danger, but the letter did not move me 
specially. There is a stage of pain when we lose our power of com- 
passion, as we seem to lose our power ofall feeling. We may still act 
- compassionately, but it is all mechanical. It was so I had helped to 
nurse this poor girl in Benares — giving what I could, but not feeling 
anything. So the letter did not move me specially. The girl was 
rich, and I knew had every care around her. I did not feel there was 
anything I could do. She was only a travelling acquaintance, and 
though she had clung to me rather pitifully whilst we were together in 
Benares, I think I lacked faith at this time in the depth and reality of 
all things. I always tried to belittle everything — feeling bitterly I 
think, that the depth of my pain was due to having believed too much 
in the past. For I had trusted God, and His guidance, even to the 
sacrifice of all things—and it was seeming that I had trusted in a 
myth. 

So I put the letter away without thought of doing anything, and 
went about my day’s sight-seeing as usual. During the day my ser- 
vant came to me and told me that his father was ill, and that he must 
go back to Benares at once. It was annoying to be left without a ser- 
vant, but still I told him he could go, and my own plans remained un- 
changed —I was going on to Lahore and Amritsar. And at half past 
nine that evening I sat in my room writing letters, with my things all 
unpacked, and spread about —for I was expecting to remain a week 
in Delhi. 

And then it came— the voice I had not heard for so many long 
and weary months. It told me to go back to Benares — to go back at 
once —that night. I struggled with it— all the pain, and bitterness, 
and doubt of many months, rose up and did battle. Why should I 
believe — why should I trust, and obey? I tried to go on writing. 
But the bidding came ever sterner and more dominant —I was to go 
back — at once. At last in despair I left my writing, and went to the 
office. Was there a train that night? Yes— midnight. I heard my- 
self saying I should take it. 

And next afternoon I reached Benares and found that the girl was 
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dying, and in need of me —or rather it was not so much I whom she 
needed, as Mrs. Besant, but she needed me to bring Mrs. Besant to 
her. And as Mrs. Besant and I stood together by her bedside before 
she died, I understood that I had been brought to India. That there 
was a Power which saw and heard — which could shape events, and 
speak to us, if we would listen. My void was filled —I had got all I 
needed. 

For as I glanced back, the facts for me made a conclusive whole. 
I remembered my desperate cry the April previous, and my meeting 
with Mrs. Besant the following month. The being put into her cabin 
on the voyage — through which opportunity alone did I really come to 
know her. The coming of this girl to my hotel in Benares, and her 
being placed even at my table. All these circumstances beyond my 
control. Then her appeal to me to teach her Theosophy — for this 
was what she wanted of me, and what made her cling to me. Her 
subsequent illness, and my departure later in that spirit of weary scep- 
ticism — ‘‘I can do no good.” Then the command to return— so 
clear that it conquered scepticism, and my own shrinking from return. 
And following on that, peace —for her, as she passed on to other 
worlds — for me, as I turned again to face this one. Surely my heart 
had reason to cry gladly as it did—‘‘ God can hear— God can guide 
— God can speak!” But there was something else, it felt too—a 
linking to Theosophy such as it had never felt before. 

For I remembered now, as I looked back, how in my first hour of 
bitter need, when I demanded to understand life’s injustice, it was a 
theosophical explanation which was given me under the chloroform. 
I had not cared to join the Theosophical Society at that time, but that 
resistance had mattered little. My whole life had been enormously 
affected by the teaching from the moment of receiving it, as I well knew. 
And then, when four stormy years had passed over my head, once 
more in an hour of need I cried aloud —and this time it was the leader 
of Theosophy who came into my life, carrying me forward instantly 
on a new flood of life and energy. But still, like the Jews of old, I 
had cried for a sign —and it was given me, in a Theosophical task to 
perform. , 

All these things I felt very deeply in the quiet days that followed — 
this girl’s passing, and they constitute a part of what I mean by the 
‘* current ”— God as felt in the shaping of circumstance. I generally 
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feel very clearly now whether or no I am in this current; that dim 
sense which kept me from running away that night at Lucknow, has 
grown into something much, much stronger. Very often when I step 
out of one line of activity, and into another, in a way which to an on- 
looker may seem sudden and impulsive, it is not really so—I am 
guided by some knowledge of this kind. And so strong is it, that 
however difficult outer circumstances may be, I am sustained by a per- 
fect assurance of success so long as I have that sense of being ‘< in the 
current” — whilst no matter how prosperous things may seem, I lose 
all strength and impetus instantly, when I have not got it. Again I 
shall try to illustrate this with some facts from my outer life. 

It was in the autumn of 1903 that I first came to Italy, and the fol- 
lowing February that I started the work which has developed since in 
a way that has roused some comment. I have been enabled to intro- 
duce in Rome, and latterly in three other cities of Italy, an experiment 
of that American penal reform, the Probation system. There are so- 
cieties in Rome, Milan, Turin and Florence for carrying on the work, 
which include many influential people, especially from the political 
and legal worlds. The work has been honored by parliamentary 
mention, and is assisted by a Government subsidy —it is possible 
that the private experiment may help to make Probation law in Italy 
some day. And people understanding something of the depth of the 
work, look sometimes with a puzzled curiosity at its founder nowa- 
days, they cannot find an adequate cause for such results. For they 
see only a foreigner — not rich, or influential, or remarkable in any 
way. ‘‘How have you done it ?’’ they sometimes ask me frankly — 
and when they do not ask, I sometimes read their wonder in their eyes. 

Yet it is only wonderful because they do not catch the truth — that 
it is not J who have done it at all. I have been only an instrument, 
through which great forces behind me have worked. My whole 
merit has lain in understanding, and trusting, and holding on— that 
is all. Some merit perhaps there is in that, for there are many weary 
hours when reason fights hard with intuition — when our human self 
agrees entirely with the people who would fain dissuade, and discour- 
age, and hold us back. We see all the difficulties quite as clearly as 
they do—we think they are very probably right in calling us mad — 
and failure can be the only thing awaiting us. But still we know we 
must go on, just like soldiers who have had their orders — success and 
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failure are not our business. But these hours are weary, for nobody 
likes marching upon failure. And yet I know such hours are my 
whole human contribution to the work which now exists. All the rest 
has been done through me; but the holding on of my human self 
through these hours when things looked hopeless, was needed, and so 
for that one thing I may perhaps allow people, if they must, to give 
me praise. 

But that is all—and even that has depended so much on the inner 
vision, that perhaps it is not right to call even that much the work of 
my human self. It is true that there were periods before the work 
was launched in which hope went away entirely—but even then there 
was memory—and as Matthew Arnold says, 


‘Tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfilled.” 


It is impossible with a person who has once had vision to say where 
the effect of that vision ends. 

And I had had the vision so clearly—so clearly. It was in July, 
1904, that a pamphlet describing the Probation System first fell into 
my hands. And as I read it, one of those trembling fits seized me, 
which always seem to come to me together with the prophetic sense. 
I knew that I had found something very big—that I was going to do 
something with what I read—that perhaps it was my life work which 
had come to me. 

For I recognized, as I read, that the Probation System in its 
essence was an actuation of theosophical principles—it was a substitu- 
tion of idealistic for materialistic methods—and that in a fieid which 
cries perhaps more than any other for labor and for light. With a 
great rush of peace it seemed to me that all the threads of my life 
were at last being blended and utilized. For I had worked some 
years among the poor of London, and learned to love and honor them, 
yet left my work at last with a sense of its futility. And then enter- 
ing the Theosophical Society, I had thought to find contentment 
through the propagation of ideas alone. But that, too, had failed to 
satisfy. And only as I sat with that Probation pamphlet in my hand 
did the full truth dawn on me—that that life alone is complete which 
unites activity and thought—which throws all its strength towards the 
actuation of a great idea. And very clear did it seem to me that God 
had been leading me to this perception through all the shaping of my 
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life. All things shared in the sanctification of the new idea. There 
was no part of my life which was not needed—which did not take its 
place. Never have I felt God more clearly in ‘the shaping of cir- 
cumstances” than that day as I read that pamphlet, and it was with 
that sense of mission strong upon me that I came back to Rome the 
following autumn and commenced my work of propaganda for the 
Probation System. The previous months since February had been 
spent in prison visitation, which had only shown me the hopelessness 
of prison systems and the need of radical preventive work. 

It was this sense of ‘‘ converging threads” then which first launched 
me in Probation work ; and in the striking way that help has come to 
me in these years, there have been for me continued signs of guidance. 
I knew only six people when I came back to Rome in that autumn of 
1904, and only one of these was influential. I had no great money 
resources, a very imperfect knowledge of the language, and no knowl- 
edge at all of Italian customs. When I had occasion to approach my 
Embassy, the American Embassy, the previous spring, to ask aid in 
obtaining my prison permit, I had to do so without myself holding 
any introduction, only letters of testimony to work done in London. 
And my accent was so English, through my European birth and edu- 
cation, that I was even asked if I were an American at all. Yet Mr. 
Meyer, the ambassador of that time, gave me what I wanted—a letter 
of introduction to the Governor General of the Prisons. And he 
made it a very strong letter, which gained me instantly the permit I 
desired. And soon my hands were further strengthened. Before I 
sailed for America a year later, in the spring of 1905, to study the 
Probation System in the land of its birth, a letter had been given me 
by a new friend, which fortified my position greatly. It was a letter 
of introduction to President Roosevelt, which gained for me an official 
introduction to the ‘‘ Diplomatic and Consular officers of the United 
States in Italy,” and ensured me their help in my work at any future 
time when I might need it. And the dear friend who gained me this 
—Miss Bertha Potter, as she then was, Mrs. Robert Minturn now, of 
New York—had also come into my life in a somewhat unusual way. 
We were cabin companions for part of my voyage home from India, 
and then met again in Rome shortly before my sailing for America. 
It is the time and manner in which help often comes into my life, 
which makes me feel a guidance in such help—events dovetail so won- 
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derfully—events which depend upon one another. And everything 
always comes at the right time—when the effect will be greatest, and 
nothing is lost. 

These things all come into what I call the current, and they lend a 
great strength and peace. Yet sometimes, when our sight does not 
reach far enough, our clinging to these evidences may constitute one 
of our greatest difficulties. God never 7s ranged against Himself—I 
mean it is impossible that any divine bidding which comes to us, from 
within or from without, should really be in conflict with that working 
out of the plan which He has so far accomplished, or is going to ac- 
complish, in outer events. I say there never can really be this con- 
flict, but very often there may seem to he. We may be required to 
do something which may seem to take us right away from what we 
have previously recognized as the current. And then the strain is 
very bad—it seems like God denying Himself. And whichever way 
we turn—whichever way we act—it seems we must do wrong. But 
at these times it is well if we cease to think about the current—the 
general plan, which we are not able to see in all its details—and take 
just that next step ahead which seems to us most right at the moment. 
By so doing we are obeying the God within at least—that much is 
sure. And if we can act this way and wait—not losing faith in the 
past guidance which seems to be contradicted, nor yet trying to force 
past and present into harmony when that harmony for the moment 
does not exist—if we can wait, I say, clinging to uncompromising 
truth at least, though the admission of such truth may seem to shatter 
our dearest idols—if we can do this, the discord will pass at length, 
and once more all the chords will sound in perfect harmony—and ever 
a stronger, more ringing harmony than before. 

I am not writing any theories in writing this, but an experience, 
deeply lived. After what I have written of my experiences and 
thoughts in India, it will be easily understood that for me to leave the 
Theosophical Society altogether for a time, as I did a year after leay- 
ing India, seemed a very deliberate stepping out of the current. But 
it was the step that looked to me right at the time. Yet not right in 
any exalted way—I had no ‘‘ bidding” to assist me in doing it. It 
was just the step which most recommended itself to my human con- 
science and reason. And sometimes we are left like this at very 
critical times—we cry for a sign, and it seems as though the moment 
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demanded, entitled us to guidance. But none comes. We have to 
act simply in our human strength, wearily hoping that our decision 
may be right, but feeling no assurance that it is so. It seems hard 
that we should be left unhelped at such moments, but I think it is 
done that our human selves may grow stronger. 

For it is a special strength that comes to us at these times; not a 
glad upliftment, or sense of sanctification, such as is ours when we 
feel ourselves under guidance—but a sense of quiet dignity, which we 
seem to know will be a very good wearing article. We are not at all 
sure we are right—but we are ready to be wrong—that seems to be 
our state of mind. And I think it is a very considerable degree of 
peace and strength which is gained, when we are ready to be wrong. 

We feel only that we must understand every step we tread — that 
is what we feel at these times. We recognize that we may be missing 
something by this doggedness, but till a fuller light comes to us we 
must walk by what we have. This is the state of mind produced when 
light is shut off from us. And I think it is very important that all 
who are going to be subject to unseen guidance should develop this 
power of resistance, so that alone explains for me the times when no 
help comes. 

We have to learn to give a higher place to conscience and reason 
than the man whose life is guided by these alone. This may sound 
strange, but it is true. Christ said, ‘‘I came not to destroy the law, 
but to fulfill”—%in fulfilling we may sometimes transcend, but we 
must never destroy. 

And how can this be ensured save by bringing our conscience and 
our reason to a point of extra sensitiveness by perfect obedience? 
Through reverent treatment of them, not abuse, our reason and con- 
science expand, and are able to embrace widening perceptions of right 
and beauty, and with time endorse promptings which at an earlier 
stage they would have found it impossible to comprehend or accept. 
And through such endorsement alone can reign that sense of harmony 
which I have already spoken of as our only safeguard when dealing 
with unseen things. There must be this harmony, and it comes 
through the development of the human self, not its violation. 

Thus had it meant no more than this chance of developing my 
human self I should see gain enough in this time when I was required 
to step out of the ‘‘current” as it seemed to me — when it looked 
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most right to follow just my human conscience and reason, and not try 
to understand my place in the ‘‘ great plan.” But my action brought 
me much more than this — it taught me very vividly the lesson that it 
is quite impossible to step out of the current, when we are following 
an idea of right —that this 7s the voice of God when other voices are 
silent, and we can trust God to work out the harmony, if we do not 
- spoil it by trying to play a melody of our own. An excessive desire 
to co-operate may obstruct the Divine schemes sometimes I think, as 
much as intentional opposition. 

I shall illustrate this presently, but before proceeding to do so, I 
ought to mention that I did have one direct bidding at this time. It 
was not directly connected with my resignation from the Theosophi- 
cal Society, it concerned another matter, but it occurred coincidently. 
And for atime this command seemed to be falsified — that is to say 
only pain, and no apparent profit, followed on my obedience to it. 
And this was the severest test that my faith in the biddings had yet 
been subjected to. For on other occasions beauty and harmony had 
followed instantly. But it means much to me to remember that my 
faith in this bidding did not waver through this period of seeming de- 
nial, and at a moment when the denial seemed most complete. I at- 
tested my reception of the bidding to somebody whose scepticism I 
knew would have much power to hurt. It was not till a year later that 
the bidding was justified, but my faith in it had never wavered 
throughout. 

And I feel bound to tell this incidsnt because I know it was greatly 
influencing my inner life at this time. It was adding both to my 
strength and to my difficulty, if that can be understood. It was add- 
ing to my strength in this way — that it is impossible to receive one of 
these biddings and not have a great additional strength for many 
months afterwards— one becomes for a time something larger than 
one’s normal self. In that way the bidding was helping me. But on 
the other hand I had to watch it being apparently denied—the strain 
on my lower self was increased by it. At the same time as I was 
being asked to doubt God’s shaping of circumstance by feeling obliged 
to step outside the current in the way I have told, I was also being — 
called to question His revelation in these biddings, which had meant 
so much, so very much in my life. ; 

It was like two portions of the Trinity being withdrawn—the © 
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Father and the Son. But the third still remained—the spirit within 
us. And I feel no difficulty in saying I was upheld by the third per- 
son of the Trinity at this time, though I have said elsewhere that it 
was a period when I was thrown back upon my human strength. 

It was in this state that I came back to Rome in the autumn of 1904 
and commenced my propaganda for Probation. And I can describe it 
best by calling it a ‘‘ suspended” state. I had not lost my hold of 
things despite the double pressure—I did not doubt the past guidance 
of my life, nor any of the biddings. But I was badly puzzled. Things 
had not worked out—I could not understand, and it felt a little bit like 
walking along a road blindfold. 

It would be telling rather the story of my outer than my inner 
life if I were to dwell upon all the events which belong to this period, 
which in its entirety lasted three years; the time devoted to 
Probation propaganda amounting to eighteen months. JI commenced 
this propaganda in November, 1904, and the society I have mentioned 
was launched in Rome in May, 1906. It will suffice in writing of this 
period if I state that it held many mistakes, but that these mistakes 
were always counteracted by some greater force. The mistakes will 
readily be credited remembering the poverty of my equipment already 
mentioned—the counteracting force must also be accepted by reason 
of the success which crowns the work to-day. 

But what exactly has this force been? In great part it has been in- 
tuition, or the biddings I have spoken of.as coming from within. 
There has been help too from outside—the ‘‘ shaping of circumstance” 
which in a small way I have indicated. I might have given further 
instances of this—might have mentioned how a deputy made a speech 
in Parliament at a critical moment, which increased my prison permit 
—how an international prison Congress was induced to pass a vote for 
Probation, when such discussion was not upon its programme. These 
things, and many others like them, were continual proofs to me of 
that current I have spoken of. But the great strength—the deciding 
factor in these years, has lain in intuition, so it is rather on that that 
I must dwell. 

My outer life commenced to develop, and has developed steadily, 
from the moment that I gave the reins to intuition. In my girlhood I 
did not trust this force, although it was always strong within me, and I 
allowed reason to rule all my actions. But there camea day when I 
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made a definite compact with intuition, or my ‘‘Dream Life” as I 
called it then, that it should rule. I have never broken that compact, 
and by the time I came to Italy obedience to intuition had become a 
settled habit. 

And this, I see, looking back, was the decisive factor in those strug- 
gling months. For difficulties were many, and hope burned low, and 
again and again reason urged me to abandon a hopeless task. But 
there was always an inner voice which told me with still greater clear- 
ness that I was going to win. It was a double consciousness which 
was mine through all those months—with one part of myself I was 
convinced of failure—with another of success. But through all fluctu- 
ations of feeling I went on, which means that intuition ruled. 

Without exception. For at the eleventh hour there came a su- 
preme test. A certain deputy demanded a plan of action which my 
intuition told me would not do. But he insisted, and he was at that 
time the only strong supporter of the work. He told me I must choose 
between accepting his plan and forfeiting his support. I chose the 
latter, because to have done otherwise would have meant leaving that 
current which I have said I dare not leave. This deputy represented 
all that force which the world lends, but he was setting himself against 
a current which I divined partly by my intuition, and partly by the 
trend of circumstance. I let him go, and a month later the society 
was inaugurated with far greater forces than those he had withdrawn. 

An overshadowing is the way in which I have felt guidance through 
my work in Italy. There have been no specific commands such as 
that which came to me by the sea, or that other which came to me in 
India. But there has been something more continuous. In almost 
any moment of any gravity, there has come to me a sense of what to 
do—a certitude, before acting, that the decision reached was right. 
And this certitude has meant all my strength. So much that whenever 
it has been missing, I have recognized its absence as a danger signal, 
and refrained from action. And such abstention has generally been 
later shown as wise. 

We call it ‘ intuition,” this sense which is higher than reason, but 
the word conveys little. As we use the power more and more, we 
come to recognize it as the divine principle within us. And when we 
make mistakes through following it, we know such mistakes are due 
not to the promptings, but to our inability to grasp these promptings 
properly. 
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But since this difficulty exists, we learn to form tests for ourselves 
and to abide by them scrupulously. The test of harmony already men- 
tioned is one which never fails. When our sense of beauty — of right 
and fitness, is fully satisfied, action is ever safe. It is well if we can 
join to this the endorsement of our reason. But reason works slowly, 
and sometimes occasions would be lost, if we waited for its full con- 
sent. It is enough on such occasions if reason be not violated — if we 
feel that its consent will be added with time. But this only when 
time presses. When waiting is possible, we should always wait for 
reason to lend us the strength of its full consent before we act. But 
in no case, and under no pressure, can we dispense with the harmony 
born of the satisfaction of our sense of right and fitness. To violate 
this is fatal, while to observe it means safety always. 

But in connection with my Italian work I had no complex biddings 
— only the simple overshadowing I have described: a sense of every 
action being ‘‘ endorsed,” or not endorsed, which kept me straight. 
And with the inauguration of the work in May, 1906, my ‘‘ suspended 
state ” was in part at least relieved. The sense of having been led to 
that particular work at least was justified. 

But there still remained the threads of the past to be blended — 
brought in — that theosophical thread, without which the pattern could 
not feel complete to me. 

But this, too, came to pass less than a year later: that is to say, 
three years after leaving the Theosophical Society, circumstances had 
so changed as to allow me to rejoin it. And this is the illustration of 
what I said I should illustrate — that we never can step outside the 
current in any way, when we are sincerely following our idea of right. 
But rather are we likely to do so if we cling unduly to what we 
imagine to be the current — in other words, through excessive desire 
to co-operate with the Divine Will create deviations of our own. 

In this instance everything turned to profit— my Probation work 
was stronger for my momentary abandonment of Theosophy — my 
theosophical work was much stronger when I brought back to it my 
three years’ fruits of Probation. Such was the general upshot. The 
detail there is no need to dwell on, but I may just mention that there 
were for me in these years continual and wonderful little instances of 
blending — people with whom I thought to have only Probation rela- 
tions, turned out to be in the Theosophical current, and to want some 
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Theosophical service from me, and my ability to render these services 
was often built on my position gained in Probation work. Constantly 
recurring instances of this kind had already done much to restore my 
sense of harmony even before the development of events allowed me 
to return to the Theosophical Society — but when events did reach that 
point it meant very much to me. 

For I have written this account very badly if I have failed to con- 
vey the depth of the impression made on me by that first experience 
under chloroform — by my first meeting with Mrs. Besant ; and by the 
task given me in India. They were all impressions so deep that when 
they would not fit in with other events, all I could do as I have said, 
was to keep a suspended judgment. ‘Truly I could not see the fitting 
in — but neither could I conceive a completed pattern in which they 
would not take their place. I do not wish to convey by this any idea 
that I consider the Theosophical Society (or even the Theosophical 
movement, which is a much bigger thing) the only, or even necessarily 
the supreme channel, through which divine light and power are coming 
to our age. That power is coming by many channels, with ever in- 
creasing force. The Theosophical movement is only one of them. 
But it is the one with which my life has been curiously connected : my 
experiences have been such as to make me feel it my field of labor— 
one chosen for me by a higher power than myself — and that is what 
makes me unhappy when at any time I am carried out of it. 

And to make it a little clearer how I feel this so strongly it is, per- 
haps, necessary to say a little more regarding my connection with Mrs. 
Besant. I have told of her coming into my life ata desperate moment 
—as I believe, sent. And I have told of the task given me to per- 
form in conjunction with her soon after —to me a very sacred task, 
and one which I regarded as a ‘‘sign post.’’ And I have mentioned 
that I have loved her greatly — though on that, I have not attempted 
to dwell. But all these ties though close, are not the closest, and it is 
the closest, that I ought, perhaps, to try to indicate now. 

That has lain in her enormous power of inspiring me—of ever 
driving me forward to a deeper self-realization—through opposition — 
and agreement—pain and gladness—light and darkness. Through all 
fluctuations that developing force has been ever present. And there 
is no tie so deep as this—none so far above the human, while yet in- 
cluding all the human. When any soul has such an influence as this 
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upon us, we know they are the channel of a force greater than their 
own. And itis the Power we feel behind that binds us to them— 
that, coupled with our recognition of the enormous gain that has come 
to us through them. It is not human gratitude and human love, as is 
often thought, though most surely those things are there. But the tie 
is something far deeper. It is a recognition of them as distributing 
agencies of power—centres for the Divine Force to work through. They 
have been this in our life, and so we know that they can be the same in 
the lives of others. And in proportion as we have received, do we feel 


' the need to testify. It is not they whom we think to serve by such 


testimony—it is the hungry world on one side, and the force seeking 
to reach that world, upon the other. Both these need our testimony, 
and in love to both, we give it. And if it ever falls to our lot to be 
able to give such testimony, the giving appears to us at once our 
highest privilege and highest duty. So that if for a time such duty 
be withdrawn, there seems to be a terrible blank in our life, as of a 
missing chord. This in its deepest sense was what leaving the Theo- 
sophical Society meant to me—besides seeming to carry me out of the 
current of guided events, it meant my temporary separation from Mrs. 
Besant, and she had been to me one of these distributing centres of 
divine force to whom I had joyed to testify. But the music was only 
stilled that it might ring out more strongly—all that was withdrawn 
has been restored, and my testimony I think is stronger than in earlier 
days. 

But would anybody say from this that it is a personal human love 
that binds me to Theosophy? If so, I have written badly. I joined 
the Theosophical Society, it is true, on the moment of my first meet- 
ing Mrs. Besant, when I had held away from it for nearly four years 
previous. But I could do this because she was to me an ‘evidence 
for things unseen.” I have told of the shrinking I felt in those four 
years because of the things which my soul knew, and my mind did 
not know—it was because my mind did not know that I shrank back 
from the Society during this time. Mrs. Besant harmonized the dis- 
cord—slowly I began to understand, and from the first instant I felt 
things sanctified. That was how I could join the Society at this time. 
Most surely there was human love, but that was not the reason, any 
more than it was a sufficient reason to hold me in when the time came 
when I felt obliged to leave the Society for a while. 
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At the commencement of this account I said that I had beaten my 
beliefs out in life, and that is what I have done. When they have 
harmonized with Theosophy, I have accepted Theosophy, and when 
they have not, I have not. ‘Truth, as life has taught it to me, has 
always been the bar to which I have brought all things to be judged. 
And so as a ‘‘ believer” I have needs progressed slowly—my creed 
being ever limited by my experience. How true this is can be seen 
by glancing at my theological progression. As a child and girl I felt 
only a ruling power—in those days I hated church, and if I had any- 
thing to say to God, said it in my own way. In the Nursing Home 
there came to me the knowledge of God as Love—I knew no more 
than that—Christ and the Trinity still remained a dead letter to me. 
So my next step in theology was to become a Theist—that was the 
church I attended happily for two years, and I send ever grateful and 
appreciative memory to its dear founder and minister, the Rev. Charles 
Voysey, hoping and believing that that church may be the comfort and 
support to many that it was to me. My next step was to join the 
Theosophical Society, and my next again to leave it—both actions ex- 
pressing an increase in experience. But my last step, as I have said, 
has been to join it again. And if this time I feel there will be no 
leaving, and Iam content to-day to call myself a Theosophist, it is 
because an ever increasing number of my life’s experiences fall within 
the explanations of Theosophy. This for me is the proof of its truth 
—the reason it seems to me the fullest teaching yet given to the 
world. In this my reason finds satisfaction. And heart and soul find 
satisfaction in the manner in which I have felt myself guided to it— 
which makes it feel a field not self-chosen, but chosen for me—which 
make me hope my coming may have value for some others, not only 
for myself. : 

This finishes my main story, but there are perhaps a few points I 
may touch on in conclusion. A word, I think, I ought to say on 
dreams and premonitions. 

Premonitions have been very strong in my life, though I do not 
know any exact purpose they have served, except to generally 
strengthen my sense of the unseen world. They have never saved me 
from anything, but they have served sometimes as a sort of warning — 
to ‘‘make ready”—at other times to loosen my hold on things—and 
at others again, they have buoyed me up. 
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The first strong premonition that I can remember, came at the end 
of my first year at college—lI felt that I was not coming back the fol- 
lowing autumn. This premonition was strong enough to make me 
quite unhappy, for I was fond of my college life—I remember I told 
it to my sister weeping. And it was fulfilled—I took scarlet fever the 
following September, and had to degrade for a year. 

There was no value in this premonition in itself, nor in various 
other trifling ones that came to me in these years—about people I was 
going to meet—little things that were going to happen, etc. But they 
increased my sense of the reality of the information which came to 
me in this way, and that was of use for the future. 

The next strong premonition I had was during the months prior to 


“my meeting Mrs. Besant. It was a very strong premonition of change 


—and change in the way of betterment. These were the darkest 
months of my life, as I have said, and this premonition meant much. 
I would not own that I believed it, but I know in reality I clung to it 


_ —it went into everything I wrote at that time—letters, a diary, and 


other things. And most surely it was fulfilled. Mrs. Besant and my 
Indian experience brought the first light, and those, leading me to Italy, 
brought expansion to my outer life as well. 

And this premonition of ‘‘ change” is the most unerring with me ; 
I get mistaken impressions of lesser things sometimes, but never this. 
It always precedes great events, and I know quite well that something 
is going to happen. And so it does serve as a sort of preparation, as I 
said—one withdraws a little from the outer life—the inner life intensi- 
fies—and when the big events come they find one ready. 

With regard to dreams, itis more difficult to tell my experience, 
for it is not so much complete dreams which have influenced my life 
as single ideas, and a general sense of things on waking. But this 
sense of things has meant an enormous amount to me. It has often 
corrected and kept me from believing evidence of this plane. And 
later it is the evidence of this sense on waking which is that justified. 
One instance of this I shall try to tell as well as I can. 

Some time ago I woke up suddenly in the middle of the night 
with the idea of something that I had to do. It was quite clear, very 
clear, but I could not see any way to put it into practice. It was one 
of those instances I spoke of, where something is left out. I did feel 
the inherent rightness of the idea, but no application I could devise 
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satisfied my sense of right and fitness. So I put the idea aside. But 
fourteen months later there came to me news from the outer world, 
which made this idea spring up again with intensified forcee—I saw the 
need of it, and this time it was not impossible—I found a means of 
application to which both my conscience and my reason could give a 
quiet assent. Was I moved in this instance from within or from with- 
out? I think both ways. And in the largest acts of one’s life, I think 
it is well that it should be both ways. Had I acted on this idea as 
soon as it came to me, the act would have been premature in time, and 
also, by reason of my want of comprehension and preparation, more 
crudely performed, which illustrates the need I mentioned of never 
obeying biddings until at least our moral sense agrees. This restrained 
me in this instance until the right time came. But when it came I 
knew it—unknown to me I believe this idea was working in me 
through all these fourteen months, and when the call came from the 
outer world I sprang forward, as one who has been long, though un- 
consciously prepared. And my act was justified—greatly justified— 
as such acts, thank God, have ever been in my life. 

I think with that I have told the last thing I can. I have told of 
God as I felt Him in my childhood—of the biddings that have come 
to me in later years—of the way that I have tried to understand, and 
fulfill those biddings, and the gladness—the expansion of both inner 
and outer life that has followed. And for those who may care a little 
for what I have written—who may not themselves have had such 
guidance, and may wish to have it, I would write one word of encour- 
agement inconclusion. I would tell them that in these years I have 
been in one school of training only—life. Learning lessons, there- 
fore, that are equally open to all—not easy, I do not say, but open to 
all. Lessons spiritual, lessons moral, lessons psychic—but all such 
only as life has brought me. I have given little time to books in these 
years—my learning has come from inner struggle and outer action. 
And the path which has brought me results, will bring them to all. 


Only it must be remembered that all efforts must be made, if all results © 


would be obtained. That is to say, labor in one field will not attain 
resultsin another. We shall gain peaceand gladness by moral and 
spiritual development, but not necessarily the hearing of the Voice. 
The hearing of the Voice comes by obedience to the Voice. And this 
is difficult. For in the beginning we hear it very faintly, and there is 
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no precedent to go upon, and obedience is like leaping in the dark. 
But we must take the leaps—there is no other way. If we stifle the 
Voice it will be fainter next time—only by use can it grow stronger. 

But even through this slow development of our psychic sense, 
though it is the hardest part, there is no real danger, if we observe 
just the few precautions I have tried in this account to indicate : never 
to go against our conscience, and only against our reason if we are 
very hard pressed for time, and have the inner certitude that its en- 
dorsement will follow later. Within these limits one is quite safe. 
And it ought also to be realized that light will begin to come before 
one has got anywhere near to being either a prophet ora saint. One 
can know the gladness of the ‘‘ God within’’ while the character is 
still very imperfect. Three qualities only I find as I look back over 
the years it is necessary one should possess before one can know this 
gladness : — Faith, which gives the ears to hear—courage, which 
gives the power to experiment — truth, which alone can guide one 
safely through all the confusion caused by one’s own lower nature, 
and the forces outside oneself. With these three qualities alone one 
can go far in knowledge of God — in realising the intercourse between 
divine and human—between the visible and invisible worlds. 

My account is finished. If it be ever read may it convey to others 
something of that glad assurance which has moved me to the writing 
of it. 


WASTE INVOLVED IN CHURCH METHODS. 
By E. L. TALBERT 
University of Chicago 

Some years ago bitter dissension arose in a city church over a 
seemingly trivial doctrinal question. To express the universality of 
the issues at stake the name ‘‘ People’s Congregational Church” was 
given to the malcontent band of seceders from Presbyterianism; to 
show that the democratic label was no talisman to prevent future fric- 
tion and inefficiency and to point out some wider implications is the 
purpose of this paper. 

It is assumed that the fortunes of the group of people in question 
are typical of many pursuing similar methods. The church stood in a 
community of wageworkers, largely mechanics and clerks, of moderate 
salaries. There were, of course, some Roman Catholics sprinkled 
among its German and Irish population, but as a whole the likeness of 
interests and occupations offered exceptional opportunities for a vigorous 
working organization. 

The membership was predominantly of women, the usual mixture of 
old men, young people, and children constituting the remainder. 
About half the flock attended the preaching of the pastor, a stern 
hortatory product of the denominational theological seminary. His 
real failure to touch the lives of his parishioners found admirable illustra- 
tion in a periodic denunciation of the easily detected sins of card-playing 
and dancing. The force of his argument was considerably lamed, how- 
ever, by the open secret that his two sons clandestinely practiced both 
of the tabooed recreations. 

Most of the energy of the officers and minister was expended in 
keeping up the services and raising money for current expenses and 
foreign missions. The Sunday School was conducted on the unpeda- 
gogical and accepted plan of handing out ‘lesson leaves”’ (ludicrously 
ill adapted to the needs of the various classes) from which charming 
but inexperienced girls moralized to restless youngsters; an over-sub- — 
jective tone characterized the whole program; repeated urgings to an 
emotional experience deemed pre-eminently valid begot callousness in 
response to the gracious law of habit. The junior Christian Endeavor — 
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Society did all it could to crush the spontaneity of childhood by its in- 
sistence upon testimony and belief in a weak solution of theological 
precepts.’ The Senior Christian Endeavor Society attracted girls and 
boys of a certain temperament. It provided a convenient meeting 
place, but the absence of objective interests and the consequent stress 
laid upon ‘‘ taking part ” in the meetings fostered shallowness, internal 
strife, and an hypocricy more dangerous because unconscious and held 
in high esteem. One of the remembered surprises came to the writer 
when he heard the frank confession of some of the young men (who 
_were considered strong members) as to their ‘‘ worldly ’’ deeds. 

In the winter there were two church ‘‘events’’. For three bust- 
ling days the neighborhood was invited to buy candy and lace at high 
prices and to invest in profitable games called gambling by the secular 
_ mind. Some weeks after the ‘‘fair’’ there issued another call upon 
the community — to hear a noted evangelist entreat men to forsake the 
‘« world ’’—and save their souls. The schemes used are well known. 
Extensive advertising beforehand by means of newspapers, distribution 
of cards, notices and personal visits, was followed by despotic control 
within the church walls. Instead of appealing to rational choice, every 
means of breaking down resistance was employed. Harrowing stories 
of deliverance, suggestive catchwords and pathetic songs coupled with 
physical exhaustion after hours of repetition brought forth what was 
deemed a rich harvest. 

Some new members joined the local church; the feverish storm of 
revival days was succeeded by a dead calm; the regular minister could 


not compete with the sensationalism of the revivalist and the latter state 


was worse than the former. Many of the best residents of the district 
lost interest in the church; in the statistics of conversion these do not 
appear. At last reports a more devoutly evangelistic type of preacher 
had been hired; the few faithful ones of peculiar, responsive tempera- 
ment had been <‘‘selected’’ in the struggle with the community.” 
Many readers will think this a harsh misrepresentation ; at any rate 
it serves to direct attention upon a problem needing enforcement and 
solution. No one can deny that any elaborate machinery turns out 
- gome product; people of religious attitude blessed with obedience and 


1 Coe, Education in Religion and Morals. p. 877 and Chap. xxi. 
2 Of. James, Varieties of Religious Experience, pp. 237 and 333; Pratt, Psy- 


chology of Religious Belief, Chap. ix. 
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devotion to old things will develop under almost any system; what 
shall we say of the types which the modern church has not seen fit to 
select? Undoubtedly it does exert a measure of control, but it may 
well be argued that its success is attained not because of the time 
honored devices, rather in spite of them; it is possible that the sug- 
gestions and balancings wrought by other social agencies more in con- 
tact with present needs are responsible for a ‘‘ saving of souls’’ which 
the church stoutly claims for itself. To be considered also is the 
psychological truism that one may become used to and justify any habit 
no matter how harmful, provided it is backed up by tradition and unre- 
flective public approval. 

It is often forgotten that prodigal nature produces many variations 
in temperament and psychic response. The cognitive, the emotional, 
and the volitional mingle in myriad shadings.1. Our elaborate 
technique has even developed persons non religious according to ac- 
cepted standards.2, A wise religious pedagogy will not deal with 
old and young, man and woman en masse ; it will adapt to situation and 
individual need.? It is, therefore, from the standpoint of economy that 
current methods should be examined, assuming that the history of 
progress is a record of the gradual decrease of waste. Even if in a 
more primitive ‘‘ pain’’ economic situation with a low food supply and 
a stubborn environment calling forth strenuous exertion and violent 
passions, the fear inspired individual demanded an equally supreme 
emotional experience to throw him in the straight and narrow way,‘ it 


4A suggestive but erratic attempt to correlate religious and economic phe- 
nomena on the basis of reaction is made by Patten in the Development of English 
Thought, Chapter 1 et passim; the environment of fear as a stimulus to early revi- 
vals, especially those of Jonathan Edwards and James McGready, is discussed by 
Davenport, op. cit. Chaps. 6 and 8; ¢f. Dole: Theology of Civilization, pp. 211 et seq, 
and James H. Leuba, Amer. Jour. of Relig. Psych. and Ed. Vol. 2, No. 1, pp. 3-13. 

1 See Coe’s classification of temperaments in ‘‘The Spiritual Life,” p. 114 et seq- 
Cf. preface and introductory chapter to the same volume; Granger, the Soul of a 
Christian, p. 77. 

* Irving King: Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness, pp. 52-54. 

’ Davenport: Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, p. $15 et seq. 

For a statement of the conditions leading to the gradual abandonment of the 
revival process, see ibid. pp. 211-215. Both Wesley and Moody revised their early 
methods, ibid. p. 173 et seq., p. 206 et seq. 

Hall: Adolescence, Vol. 2, p. 846, ‘Precocious Revivalism is a little like teach- 
ing school children the duties and responsibilities of married life.” 
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does not plainly follow that in our ordered regime with its exhaustless 
power of production, higher standard of life, and scientific technique, 
with a theory of evolution which applies to education and religion, we 
should cling blindly to methods that do not function adequately.! 

Probably the story of Saul’s conversion, as related by a writer of 
mystical bias, has conspired to give a certain ‘‘set’’ to religious expe- 
rience; the unfortunate result is that it seems to sanction what is un- 
natural and impossible to a majority of persons. With due reverence 
to the power and genius of him who brought democracy to Europe, it is 
folly to ask the average man (of whom Democracy must take account) 
to duplicate the transformation of an intense Rabbinical Jew, whatever 
objective worth it had to him, and to others of like nature.? 

The method of Jesus is a happy contrast. His poise, his reserve, 
his use of simile and placing of the particular under a general principle, 
his manner of telling stories to enforce by suggestion, have not been 
chosen by the church as a whole, owing to the incubus of the Pauline 
bent of Calvinism. Taking the family relationship as his approach to 
life’s meaning, Jesus idealized the steady, quiet emotions born of inti- 
mate association. God is the Father; men are brothers; all should 
become as little children. What theology interprets as violent, cata- 
clysmic conversion meant to him simply a change of attitude, a new 
scale of values, a way, a life.*? To suit its purpose of emphasizing the 
separateness of the religious life, the church has magnified the unique- 
ness and supernatural character of what we like to think in the estima- 
mation of Jesus was the normal rational experience. 

The church is consequently sidetracked from the community life.* 
They who do not belong to the leisure class are bound down by concrete 
interests ; the prevalent religious appeal ignores their daily routine and 
builds up a universe in terms of miracle, medieval status, and ‘‘archaic’”’ 
virtues.> Instead of infusing meaning into daily labor, instead of neu- 


1 Starbuck: Psychology of Religion, Chap. xiii. 

2 Granger: op. cit. p. 77. 

3 Jane Addams: ‘“‘The Subjective Necessity for Social Settlements,”’ p. 17 e¢ seq., 
in Philanthropy and Social Progress; Henry D. Lloyd: Man the Social Creator, 
Chapter xi on ‘‘ The Religion of Labor.” 

4 Dole, op. cit., p. 20 et seq. 

5 ‘‘Men trained by the mechanical occupations to materialistic habits of thought 
are beset with a growing inability to appreciate or even to apprehend the meaning 
of religious appeals that proceed on the old fashioned grounds of metaphysical 
validity. The consolations of a personal relation (of subservience) to a supernatural 
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tralizing an unscrupulous competition and a still more wanton monopoly, 
instead of seeking first to understand its environment and second to 
transfigure it, it has adapted itself to a group who sustain its services, 
and has worked up its emotion for the purpose of reclaiming the heathen 
Chinese or to ‘‘ convert’ those whom it does not understand. 

The waste of emotion is further seen when we consider that the 
church has little definite work for the converts to do. Since it has no 
adequate ‘‘ follow up’’ system, the new members have insufficient out- 
let for their newly awakened enthusiasm. Sometimes they give vent 
to it in criticizing fellow members for want of zeal, a compliment re- 
turned with interest. Internal friction is inevitable when objective 
outlets of energy are lacking. Of course the failure to appeal to mas- 
culine ideals and activity is one explanation of the large proportion of 
women in our church attendance.' 

That the boys in the neigborhood of the ‘‘ People’s’’ Church de- 
lighted to break windows and carry away the fence is a symptom of a 
deeper disease. It was only during ‘revival ’’ and « fair’’ time that 
the members manifested active concern in the welfare of the neigh- 
borhood. Of the two the fair was by far more successful in connecting 
with human interests, for objective collective processes employing many 
who would scorn to go to a regular ‘‘service’’ had to be used. The 
revival, on the other hand, employed individualistic methods alien to 
the workers organized into fraternal societies and trade unions whose 
motto is ‘* Workmen of the World, Unite! ’’2 The fact that most of 
our churches are upheld by captains of industry, professional and trad- 
ing classes together with genteel clerks allied in ideals and interest with 
the prevailing technique of production and exchange is not explained 
wholly by the superior intelligence of this group. It rests upon his- 
torical evolution and a psychology of the machine process.? 


master do not appeal to men whose habit of thought is shaped bya familiarity with 
the relations of cause and effect rather than by relations of personal dominance and 
fealty.” Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, p. 359 et seq. Cf. the same writer’s 
Theory of the Leisure Class,” p. 380. 

1See Patten, op. cit., on The Manly and Womanly Elements in Religion, pp. 
251-256. Also E. H. Abbott, Religious Life in America, pp. 47-49. 

2 See Coe, Religion of a Mature Mind, p. 274. His point that in revivals the 
chief stimulus is to self-regarding considerations, is pertinent. Cf. p. 374, et seq. 

8 Veblen, in the works cited above, analyzes the psychic effects of the mechani- 


cal industries upon the workmen and the employer, the latter standing for ‘‘ natural - 


rights” to property, the former to norms of utility. For the present purpose it is 
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The churches which place little stress upon subjective experience of 
a distinctly decisive character, as the Catholic and the Protestant 
Episcopal, are generally most successful in educational and social 
endeavor, as the experience of Booth in London amply reveals. So 
little have the orthodox devices penetrated the urban population that 
the Salvation Army must typify its estrangement from the regular life 
by its brassy demonstration. Moreover, in the midst of a peaceful 
industrial system diametrically opposed to the military, as Herbert 
Spencer often insists, it must imitate archaic ideals of unquestioning 
obedience in order to gain control. The testimony of Booth is that the 
street singing and beating of drums lose their novelty and that the 
Army turns more and more to scientific industrial training.1 

When we examine the most exhaustive studies of urban life, there 
is one unanimous conclusion, — that of failure to cope with the situation 
by the prevalent machinery. Booth’s careful study of London fills one 
with dismay.? Rowntree’s admirable investigation of York, although 


sufficient to note that the church as an ‘“‘archaic”’ institution adopts the standpoint 
of the employer. The Theory of the Leisure Class, Ch. 12. In general, Veblen 
retains the time-honored dualism between science and religion, assuming that 
advance in one means decay in the other. There is no reason to suppose that there 
are no spiritual values in science because we have notfound them. The significance 
of science is that it gives universality and control ; its every advance increases the 
possibility of a broad and generous living, and the ‘‘labor movement”’ is a persis- 
tent demand that the values arising from science applied to the economic organi- 
zation, shall be democratized. Cf. Dewey, The Ethics of Democracy p. 25, in 
University of Michigan Philosophical Papers. 

1“ Still the existence of the Salvation Army as a religious community is far 
more noteworthy than its action as a Gospel mission. Indeed, tested by results, the 
highest value attaching to the mission efforts lies in their use in binding the com- 
munity together and even in this respect Gospel mission activity is being gradually 
superseded by the social side of the work.— Booth, Life and Labors in London, 
Religious Influences, Summary, Vol. 7, p. 331. 

*‘T do not know what may be the value, even from their point of view of the 
conversions recorded among native races in the East, but among those who join the 
Army in England, many, if not most, have come to it from some other religious 
body, and may even have been ardent Christians previously, and, all told, the num- 

- bers are not very large. Thus the main merit of the Army lies not in conversions 

. put in the large number of people it has bound together by new ties whose faith it 

has strengthened, and whom it has set diligently to work for the social and religi- 
‘ous welfare of the world.’ Jdid., p. 837, and the whole of Chap. viii. 

_ 2%T am not concerned to deny the comparative uselessness of almost all, and 

the absolute uselessness of many, if not most, of the city churches at present. 

”. What we have ourselves seen recorded may well seem to confirm the view of the 
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dealing primarily with the economic side, is indicative of a popular 
alienation from religious influences.!_ The sympathetic inquiry of 
Abbott in regard to conditions in Baltimore comes to the same point.? 
Washington Gladden has long delivered the same message.? 

In the center of culture, Boston, the series of papers written or 
edited by Woods shows deplorable indifference and ignorance. As 
the testimony of a student dealing with problems at close range, the 
following is eloquent : 

‘¢The men of our age who have had something of the prophet’s 
vision and power of language and inspiration have nearly all had the 
social enthusiasm and faith in the reconstructive power of Christianity. 
Maurice and Kingsley, Ruskin and Carlyle, Lammenais and Mazzini 
and Tolstoi, were true seers of God, and they made others see. On 
the other hand, individualistic evangelicism, while rich in men of piety 
and evangelistic fervor, has been singularly poor in the prophetic gift. 


most hostile critic. I do not admit, however, that these buildings (the church 
properties) need remain unused; on the contrary I claim that they were never 
more required than now, and, indeed, I hold that they offer a notable opportunity.”’ 
Booth, City and West End, Vol. 3 p. 49. 

“Tf, on the other hand, the more social side of religion be aimed at in the 
demand for money and in its expenditure, no better field could be found for such 
work than that which lies at the door of the city churches. The inability to find 
uses for them springs, in truth, from a pinched and narrow view of the scope of re- 
ligion. If this be not so, if these old churches really are useless to us, then let them 
be reverently held in trust for the advent of some wiser and more pious generation.” 
Ibid., p. 50. Cf: Religious Influences: Southeast and Southwest London, Vol. 5, 
p. 124. 

1B. S. Rowntree, Poverty — A Study of Town Life, p. 345 et seq. 

2K. H. Abbot, Religious Life in America, Chap. I-II. 

8 Washington Gladden, Social Salvation, pp. 14-26. 

‘The City Wilderness, Edited by R. A. Woods, pp. 227-230. ‘‘The ordinary 
Protestant Church as it is at present can reach men of a certain sort only; it cannot 
reach men of all sorts.”’ 

Americans in Process, pp. 363-364. ‘‘On the moral side the working classes. 

. - are not held together with the established and comfortable classes in a single 
great spiritual communion standing ever for common humanity. The two sections 
of Society are in separate and opposing religious bodies. The force of these diver- 
gent loyalties is distinctly anti-social. Religious cleavage coinciding very closely 
with racial and industrial lines of distinction tends to make the old established 
Protestantism of the city a mere middle class religion. To Protestantism and 
Protestants as such this means exclusion from the most essential moral function 
of the church in a democracy and ultimate apathy and atrophy in the face of pub- 
lic moral needs.” See also p. 369. 


: 
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. . . Religious individualism lacks that vital interest in the total of 
human life which can create a united and harmonious and daring con- 
ception of the world. To those Christian men who have that to-day it 
has usually come either along the avenue of worldwide missions or of 
the social movement.”’ ! 

It behooves the critic to point out a better way, a path leading to 
vaster landscapes. In general, if the church is to become a functional 
institution standing for the commonweal and claiming a genuine uni- 
versality, it must adjust itself to the results of modern psychology 
especially as they throw light on the growth of religion in the race and 
in the individual ; it must grasp the significance of the Christian con- 
cepts”; it must get command of the material of the social sciences in 
order to appreciate its historical setting and the reaction of environment 
upon the individual ; it must define its relation to social progress*; and 


it must attract to itself a different type of preacher. 

For better or for worse the church is linked with the whole socia 
environment; fundamentally conservative, there appears to be some 
ground for the plea of the socialist that it has become the rallying point 
of those who control the economic processes, 7. e. the ‘‘ bourgeoisie.”’ 
Last of all the institutions has the church felt the call of the new en- 
vironment created by the Industrial Revolution; its view of God, of 
the individual, and of social relationship bears the impress of foreign 
times. Too much inclined to a subjective prayer-meeting and preach- 
ing idea of its function, it has said little to the frank confession of the 
business world that the commonwealth has no relationship to profits, 


1 Walter Rauschenbusch, Christianity and the Social Crisis, p. 338. 

2 See Irving King. Pragmatic Interpretation of the Christian Dogma, Monist, 
Vol. 15, pp. 248-261, for a psychological and sociological interpretation of beliefs in 
terms of the relation of individuals to social crises. He shows how each dogma has 
served as a tool to control a concrete situation, not as an infallible finality. C/, 
Pratt, op. cit., Chaps. 1 and 2, and Tufts, The Adjustment of the Church to the 
Psychological Conditions of the Present, in American Journal of Theology, April, 


1908. 
8 Historically, the State has assumed functions once spiritual; education, 


punishment, charity, etc. are now universalized political activites largely free from 
direct ecclesiastical influence. The particular things the church does constantly 
change ; its all important, difficult mission is to throw the light of love and meaning 
on a shifting world of woe, to find the Ideal, not in a chilly realm of abstraction 
but in the daily dust of the Concrete. Edw. O. Sission, Inter. Jour. Ethics, Apr. 
107, p. 347. Of. Coe, Education in Religion and Morals p. 396 et seq. 
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except in so far as the native benevolence of the employer prompts him 
in isolated cases.!_ Not that the individual entrepreneur is wicked, but 
that the impersonal, speculative business process ignores the archaic 
human relations of master and man seen in the earlier handicraft period. 
The burden of the teaching of Ruskin and Morris and Hobson as to the 
disintegrating effects of modern industry still remains unanswered. 
Certainly the church is not to be blamed exclusively ; only the tragedy 
is that the very ideals of love its Founder taught are those so little used 
in concrete economic dealings. The preacher is loath to identify him- 
self with a trade union whose principle is co-operation and solidarity ; 
he prefers to play golf with the millionaire magnate of his congregation 
rather than to incur criticism by mingling with single-taxers, socialists, 
and other “ undesirable citizens.”” He accepts exemption from taxation 
for his church, but closes its doors except for stated ‘‘ services ” of 
‘his people.” 

The upshot of the matter is that we should reconstruct our view of 
the church as a socializing medium and discard forever any special 
claims to its sacredness irrespective of function. Throwing aside its 
intellectual test of creed, the church should admit men in order to de- 
velop and save them, in the same manner as does the school. It should 
revitalize Paul’s organic conception of society and rid itself of contempt 
for the influence of ‘‘mere’’ environment upon character. It takes 
some perilous chances when it flies in the face of the results of social 
psychology. 

There is need of daily control of young people by sane educational 
methods, as Bushnell insisted long ago. Emotion accompanies activity; 
it serves as a push to get problems solved. All our ‘facts ’’ are 
colored with feeling and not simply one group of facts picked out by 
religious teachers as the basis for response. It is largely because the 
wealth of natural feeling in children is repressed in home and school 
that spiritual earthquakes occur so often. Every preacher should un- 
derstand the constantly growing moral and religious nature of childhood 
and youth, so commonly violated in assuming that the boy is a “little 
man ’’, and that he can appreciate fully the ‘* shorter catechism ’’ and 
a sugar coating of religious metaphysics. At no period is there greater 


1 Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, p. 29 et seq; E. A. Ross, '‘ New Varie- 
ties of Sin” Atlantic Mo. 15, p. 594; Cf. A. W. Small, The significance of Sociology 
for Ethics, pp. 6-7. (The Decennial Publications, University of Chicago). 
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need for friendly unofficial advice than in that of adolescence — en- 
couragement which the formal pedantic preacher cannot give.! 
Psychologically there is graver danger in unskillful teaching of the 
Bible than in any other subject, because of a public opinion as to the 
nature of the sacred books —an opinion which the thinking individual 
must later break with. A quiet rational educational procedure such as 
that enjoyed by W. E. Channing and Edward Everett Hale, would 
greatly eliminate such crises.2_ Moreover, the Sunday School should 
carefully select its songs, omitting those of objectionable imagery and emo- 
tional appeal. As a rule the Young People’s Societies lack depth, frit- 
- ter time away in maintaining a cumbrous machinery and do most service 
as social centres. They need more knowledge of the starved lives of 
non-church people, more wholesome, out-door activities and less pledg- 
ing and formality.® 
Economic environment and its needs as a background for genuine 
religious endeavor of the future church militant has been mentioned, 
and the summons to the preacher that he take the human standpoint of 
. the plain man as did the founder of his faith. It remains to assert 
that the theological seminary is not the only place to train the coming 
ministers of the people. We need to re-read Emerson’s address to the 
Cambridge Divinity Students to assure ourselves that the Hebrew 
Phraseology does not exhaust the ways of God to man. A man should 
still be called to the ministry as he should to teaching or plowing, but 
not in the older mystical sense. There are indications that he is enter- 
ing upon the work in a radically different spirit from that of the Roman 
priest or of his official Protestant successor. He dare not set himself 
up as an infallible guide, like the Puritan preacher; he looks upon his 
mission in the light of an opportunity to work with mankind from the 
most inclusive and meaningful angle. To him systematic theology and 


1See E. D. Starbuck, Psychology of Religion, Chap. 31; Coe, Religion of a 
Mature Mind, Chap. 10, on ‘' Salvation by Education ’’; G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, 
Vol. 2, Chap. 14; Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, Chap. 15; discussion of 
religious Education by Profs. Coe, Starbuck and Dewey, Relig. Educ. Assoc. 038, p. 
44 et seq. 

2 John Dewey, Religious Education Association ’03 p. 64. E. E. Hale, Forum, 
Vol. 10 pp. 70-71; Davenport, op. cit. Chap. 15. 

8 Coe, Education in Religion and Morals, Chap, 18; Hall, op. cit., pp. 422 et seq. 
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homiletics will be no more essential than psychology and sociology.! 


If a denominational label or even the name ‘‘church’’ erects barriers 
to human good he will fling them aside in favor of the primitive ideal 
of groups of people of a way of life striving for personal and social bet- 
terment. At all events, nothing permanent and vital will be done un- 
til each community can focus its needs and meaning in individuals 
filled with what, for want of a better name, may be termed the socialized 
attitude —for these speak with authority and not as the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 


1 Cf. Robert A. Woods, Social Work: A New Professi F 
Vol. 16, pp. 25-39, ession, Inter. Jour. Ethics, 


THE CONCEPTION OF GOD OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


A STUDY IN RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY? 
By V. P. ROBINSON 


The following article aims at no thorough and systematic empirical 
treatment of the conception of God, but is merely a discussion of some 
questions raised and some conclusions suggested by a study of 1,000 
answers to a questionnaire on this subject circulated among college 
(922 answers) and normal school (78 answers) students, 97 per cent. of 
whom were between 18 and 23 years of age. These students have had 
no more than one semester’s work in psychology and philosophy, and 
nothing bearing particularly upon this question. The following points 
will be discussed with illustrations drawn from the answers. 

1. The essential nature of the religious idea of God. It isa prag- 
matic nota logical concept, as evidenced by the varieties of conceptions, 
by contradictions within the conceptions, by lack of concern for logical 
proof. 

2. The varieties of the needs which contribute to the formation of 
the concept. There is no specific desire at the root of the god-concept. 
Any need may, under certain conditions, seek satisfaction in the religious 
object. 

I. It is important to discriminate at the outset between the con- 
ceptions of God as elaborated by theologians and philosophers and those 
of the ordinary man. The former aims at logical consistency ; the latter 
at practical results. The primary concern of the psychologist is with 
the concept as it appears in the life of the religious person, 2%. e., as a 
means of satisfying his needs and developing his tendencies. 

Edward Caird in his ‘‘ Evolution of Christianity’’ 2 says, ‘‘ Moderns 
cannot accept any but a universal religion. They cannot believe in a 
Divine Power who is without and not within man, within man and not 


1When writing this paper the author was member of a Seminar at Bryn Mawr 
College in which were treated certain phases of the psychology of religion, and in 
particular the topic of the present paper. The answers from college students upon 
which it is based were communicated to her by Professor Leuba. 

2Vol. II, p. 68. : 
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without him.’? This would be approximately true, sarkabaye at any 
rate among college students of about the same degree of culture and 
intellect, if the conception of God were matter of logical thought, but 
that it is based upon something else than reason is proved by the fact 
that the concepts show the greatest diversity varying through all forms 
from anthropomorphism to naturalism. Some conceive God as sepa- 
rate from us, in no relation with us, others recognize him to be work- 
ing for us and in us against opposing forces of nature. 

I take the following examples from students in the same class in 
the same university, knowing and learning in general the same things. 


Case 1. (E., 21.) Age 21, Male. ‘‘I think of God as the perfect being living 
somewhere in the distance, surrounded by a company of the blest. He is all-power- 
ful but withal magnanimous. I think of him as real, actual, skin and blood and 
bones, something we shall see with our eyes some day.” 

Case 2. (E., 58.) Age 18%, Male. ‘tI donot think of God under any image 
whatsoever. It seems to me that God is not to be comprehended by the senses. 
He is an all-pervading spirit or soul of which our individual souls are parts. The 
world Soul or universe Soul, God, is not limited by time, space, etc., has no shape, 
size, form, and, therefore, can be conceived only by reason.”’ 


Not only does the conception vary from person to person, but in the 
same person from mood to mood, as the following examples show most 
strikingly. 


Case 3. (A., 28.) Age 19, Female. ‘‘God is a presence daily near, yet always, 
where reason comes in, far away beyond reach.”’ 

Case 4. (C., 80.) Male. Defines God as personal, then adds: ‘‘In melancholy 
moments, when I think hardest, God loses all personality and becomes an indefi- 
nite force.”’ : 

Case 5. (B., 11, 1906.) Female. Has two conceptions: impersonal, the Being 
we arrive at logically answers the demand of men for a spirit greater than they, 
and personal, ‘‘the God to whom I go for help.” 

Case 6. (B., 37, 1906.) Female. ‘Ordinarily the image of God is gray and 
formless. In prayer, the face of Dore’s Christ, which does not speak but prompts 
something in me to words.’ Note in this example the effect of the emotional atti- 
tude in making vivid, real and powerful an otherwise vague image. 

Case 7. (B.) Age 22, Female. ‘‘In an agitated frame of mind I think of God as 
a personal father who is ready to reward or punish, but generally I think of God 
as a mass of forces, having certain effects following from certain causes, the force 
that causes us to do good, brings with it its own reward and vice versa. If I thought 
that God did not exist it would affect me only ina moment of distress.” 

Case 8. (P.) Female, ‘I think of God sometimes as a personal being, and 
at times as an impersonal one. The conception differs according to the state of 


my feelings. Forinstance, when I am perplexed by some distressing occurrence, — 


and feel the need of some kind of counsel, my conception of God, my appeal to 


i. 
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him, is as to a personal being. On the other hand, when I am out in the woods, 
and see a beautiful landscape, or an unusual sunset, my concept of God is imper- 
sonal. I think of God then as a great power, of no definite shape or size, with 
none of the attributes of a being.” 


It may be objected that in some of these instances the student was 
merely expressing one aspect of God, and that in another mood he 
would have described a different but not necessarily contradictory side 
of his nature. Admitting this possibility in Case 8, let me quote an 
instance in which the contradiction is definitely stated, clearly recog- 
nized, and unmistakably disregarded. 


Case 9. (E., 12.) Age 20, Male. ‘I have thought nothing about the impersonal 
phase of God’s nature. I should call an impersonal being one who is more or less 
unmoved by entreaties or prayers, and who allows all things to go on ina certain 
method or scheme of existence without turning aside to help -something or some 
creature which has fallen out of line. But knowing as little as I do of the two 
sides, the personal and impersonal, I should always rely upon the personal nature 
of God to bring me through.” 


Frequently the student has not thought about the matter sufficiently 
to be aware of the contradiction in his ideas. It is not uncommon to 
find God imaged as a King in Heaven with bodily form, yet when use 
is made of him, he is described as ‘‘ near me.’’ Let me insist upon the 
fact that where there is a contradiction in the concept, whether or not 


_ it is observed by the student, it seems a matter of little concern. There 


is seldom any attempt to reconcile the two views or to decide which is 
the true one. 

The contradictions and their causes come out more clearly in an 
analysis of the concepts on the basis of three classes of descriptive 
terms of which they are made up. (a) Imaginative terms, 7. e., im- 
ages of any kind, visual, auditory, etc. (b) Metaphysical terms, ¢. ¢., 
abstract qualities which a logical concept of a superior being must pos- 
sess, such as infinity, omnipotence, etc. (c) Practical terms, 2. e., 
terms expressive of God’s relation to the individual such as Father, 
Friend, Saviour, and the like. 

a. The image is most frequently described as visual and said to 
be gained in childhood from Sunday school pictures, church windows, 
madonnas, etc. More rarely, a symbol such as flame, sphere, cloud, 
represents God. The following table shows the great variety in these 
images. It ineludes all the answers from a class of 98 (female) college 


students (A., 1906). 
7 
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No Christ |Godas| God as Man | God as King 


Image. | as in Art | in Art. | or with Face. | on Throne. ep veigenes 8r 
39 8 9 20 5 Cloud 4 
All-Seeing eye 1 
Sacred heart 1 
Soft moss 
Woodland face 1 
Pillar of light 1 


Woman (‘‘degrading”’) 1 
Patriarch 

® Immense voice 1. 
Soft wind 


Changing image 


I vw 


Total 12 


Usually the student distinguishes between reality and image, and 
states that the image probably does not correctly represent reality. Of 
the cases quoted above only ten seem to think that the image corre- 
sponds to reality, for the rest it is merely a convenient symbol. 

In regard to visual images, however, the majority either state that 
they have no image, or where the childish image still persists through 
habit, scorn it as inadequate and degrading. The minority retain and 
make use of an image, a few, because they fail to discriminate between 
image and reality, others, because the image makes the concept more 
vivid and personal. Of the appended cases, 11 is an instance of the for- 
mer attitude, and 12 of the latter. 

Case 11. (A., 69.) Female. ‘My first image of God is seen against my will 
and quite instinctively ; invariably the figure of a white-robed figure. I think it is 
a woman,—the expression of the face is feminine — with lacerated brow and hands 
and feet. I know that this image is due to the wickedly distorted imagination of 
my childish training in religion. It is wrong, untrue, degrading. The image, 


which in my better moments I can successfully form of God, is a different thing 
but so indefinite I can hardly describe it.” 


Case 12. (A.,26.) Age 18, Female. ‘It makes God seem more real and pres- 
ent to think of him as possessing human form.” 


s 
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b. We turn now to the second type of descriptive terms, meta- 
physical attributes. It is advisable to warn ourselves again against the 
common error of ascribing to the religious consciousness in general the 
degree of lucid complexity attained in fact only by a few thinkers. 
When metaphysical terms occur in the description it is necessary to 
note how far they are intellectual conceptions, properly understood and 
applied, and how far they are merely conventional terms accepted 
blindly, without being understood or used. Take, for instance, the use 
of the words ‘personal’ and ‘impersonal.’ Probably no words are 
more commonly used in describing God, so we might expect some uni- 
formity of meaning, but the definitions given for ‘personal’ are as 
varied as possible, e.g., that which is ‘‘ composed of body and flesh”; 
that which has ‘‘life, thought, and feeling’’; that which ‘‘ touches my 
life’; the ‘‘individual as opposed to ideal’’; ‘+ one easily imagined”; 
one ‘‘finite’’, or possessing ‘‘definiteness”. For some, omnipresent 
means throughout life and nature; for others, no more than ‘near me.’ 
Had they been asked to define ‘infinite’, ‘ omnipotent’, and other 
words which they use so readily, we might have expected a like variety 
- of answers. 

When the term is more than conventional and more than a vague 
striving to give verbal form to a sense of something inexpressible and 
_ incomprehensible, it expresses a certain relation to the individual at 
that particular time. The omnipotent God is the God who has the 
power to do a certain thing the individual wishes at the time. 

ce. This last remark brings us to the third class of terms, in which 
we find the essential element of the concept. God is described as 
‘¢ directly interested in me’’, as ‘‘ Friend’’, ‘¢ Comforter’’, ‘‘Sympathetic 
Father’’. It is in this class of attributes, which marks not the nature 
of God in himself, but his relation to the individual, that the value of 
the religious concept lies. The logical indefiniteness and the incon- 
sistency of the concept do not preclude firmness and definiteness of be- 
lief in the existence of the religious agent. Nothing could be more 
absolute than the assurance, at least during the religious moments, of 
the existence of a Being able and willing under certain circumstances 
to harken to man’s cry of distress, or of a Force with which one can 
enter into sympathetic, helpful relation. 


Case 13. (N. Y.) (Age 27, female, student and teacher, ) declares that until two 
months ago when her mother died she was sceptical and rationalistic, now “I 
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have a vague feeling of something which I think is the basis of a religious concep- 
tion of God. It is not personal or even a being in the ordinary sense ; it is a feel- 
ing, an impression, made by something that I cannot examine or analyze. It dis- 
appears when I try to formulate it. I have no image of God. I realize that I 
cannot think without some image, but I do not care about it. However, I will 
admit that when I am feeling about it, I have a vague impression of darkness and 
questioning, which I think typifies not my God but myattitude towards something. 
1 open my eyes and part my lips and hold back every nerve, waiting as I do ina 
strange place in the dark. My mind is blank till I come back and realize my posi- 
tion. I feel differently at such times than at others.” 

Case 14. (B., 69, 1906.) Female. ‘In defining God one can’t conceive of him 
but merely feel his presence.”” No attempt is made by this person to describe 
him or give his attributes, yet she seems to make great use of him, for she says 
‘‘without him there would be no right or wrong,” and again ‘‘one thinks more 
truly when reflecting as if in his presence.”’ 

Case 15. (C., 31.) Male. ‘‘I have never given the matter of personal and im- 
personal God serious attention, but on thinking a few moments my answer must 
be indefinite. My two views of God involve contradictions. First, I always asso- 
ciate the masculine pronoun with God, not so much for reason of his power and 
strength, but it seems to me as if he really werea man. And when I regard God 
as Creator and ruler, he is distinctly personal. But, on the other hand, when I 
believe man works out his own salvation, or otherwise, that the nature of things 
makes them so, and things need no superior mind to direct them, then God appears 
to me impersonal.’’ With this vague and dual account of God’s nature is coupled 
this statement as to the effect of his non-existence. ‘‘If it were distinctly shown 
me that there were no God, existence would lose all interest forme. I should be 
as a man standing in the quicksand, my life would be without an end.” 


As further proof that the vagueness and indefiniteness of the con- 
ception is no hindrance to its usefulness, take this admission. 

Case 16. (C., 80.) Male. ‘‘The very uncertainty and indefiniteness of one’s 
conception of God is what makes the daily life worth doing, and puts meaning into 
everyday happenings.”’ 

These illustrations are, I think, sufficient to bear out the conclu- 
sion that God is not primarily a logical concept; that in religion the 
test of truth is the pragmatic satisfaction of desire. For the ordinary 
person God is real and true in proportion as he is useful in securing 
certain advantages and assistance. To understand the full significance 
of the concept it is necessary to turn aside from the futile attempts to 
express the inner nature of God himself, for the concern in religion is 
almost exclusively with the relation of the individual to the religious 
object. Let us turn, then, to the discovery of the needs and tenden- — 
cies which necessitate the concept. 

II. For the sake of convenience let us divide the needs more fre- 
quently expressed in these answers into three classes : 


ee 
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1. Need for explanations. 

2. Need for righteousness. 

3. Need for sympathy. 

In examining these it should appear, whether the religious need is 
any one or a compound of these, or something else. 

The desire for explanations may mean the desire for knowledge ; 
the attitude is then one of curiosity and inquiry. Or it may meana 


revolt against the painful state of consciousness occasioned by uncer- 


tainty and conflicting possibilities. In this case the desire is to bring 
peace by the unification of the mental contents. This is often done by 
referrring all things to an ultimate ground of explanation, the attitude 
is then one of passive acceptance rather than of active inquiry. The 
spirit of inquiry is, of course, the basis of the scientific and philosophic 
attitudes ; when it is the exclusive motive the concept of God remains 


outside of the religious sphere as in the following instance. 


Case 17. (C., 380.) Male. ‘God is the natural power controlling the laws of 
the universe, merely a form of speech representing the image or conception I have 
of the unknown. Interferes in no way in human affairs. His non-existence 
would make no difference to me.”’ 


Here the name of God is still retained to cover the unexplained, the 
unknown, but it is then set aside as something with which one need 
have noconcern. All such concepts must be thrown aside as non- 
religious. 


Case 18. (B., 54, 1906.) Female. ‘‘ Without God I would bein a state of con- 
fusion, disturbance, unrest, for God explains strange things.’”’ What is wanted by 
this person is not knowledge but the peace arising from an absence of opposition 
between the meaning or the nature of things. This desire for peace and unity is 
not at bottom a need for explanations but rather a need forunity of consciousness; 
it leads to a religious, not a philosophic, attitude. These two attitudes, the religi- 
ous and the philosophic, very often occur in close succession in the same indi- 
vidual. He may seek help from God one moment and the next ask if and how he 
exists. Behind the desire for knowledge may lurk a secret desire for comfort and 
assistance, and, on the other hand, the desire for knowledge may at any time ac- 
quire sufficient intensity in the religious man to arrest the use which is being 
made of the religious object. 


2. The need for righteousness is so prominent in modern civiliza- 
tion that in the mind of some the search for righteousness is mistakenly 
identified with religion. We hear religion defined as ‘‘ morality touched 


with emotion.’’ 
Now in relation to the ethical need, God may be conceived first as 
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God of righteousness existing in the world, as in Case 22, or as the 
sense of right and wrong in us, as in Case 23. 


Case 19. (B., 35, 1906.) Female. ‘‘ God is the highest perfection, all-knowing, 
all-wise. . . His non-existence would mean the non-existence of hope, of any 
reason for preferring good to evil.” 

Case 20. (C., 60.) Male. ‘God is the immanent, all-pervading spirit of good 
and order, . . It is hardly possible to conceive of his non-existence, but it 
would not affect my life if it were so.” 


In the following examples, morality is furthered by a love of God. 


Case 21. (C.,'75.) Male. ‘t God means everything to me inmoral struggles.” 

Case 22. (A., 54.) Female. ‘‘Morality alone would not be sufficient for inspi- 
ration and guidance in daily life.” 

Case 23. (B., 56, 1906.) Female. ‘‘ Trust in God keeps me from worrying and 
makes me happy and better.” 

Case 24. (B., 64, 1906.) Female. ‘‘God is a constant support for the immedi- 
ate task. Without him I could not live.” 


In other instances the motive is a lower one, namely, fear of God’s 
wrath as in Cases 25 and 26. 


Case 25. (C., 44.) Male. ‘‘If God had not existed for me, I should have been 
a law-breaker and a criminal. Now if my belief should change I might pass be- 
yond control.” 

Case 26, (A., 54.) Female. ‘One does not do certain things on account of a 
fear of God and punishment. Without him there would be a feeling of irresponsi- 
bility in one’s actions.”’ 

Case 27. (C. 24.) Male, makes the interesting remark that ‘‘Very few people 
ask ‘would God do this’ before acting, but ask his pardon afterwards. Without 
God to pardon the effect would be disastrous.” 


3. The need for sympathy, for love, plays a great part in deter- 
mining the religious object. ‘God is love’; many ask for no further 
knowledge of him. Neither can it be doubted that this need is 
frequently satisfied outside of religion. One student says, ‘If there 
were no God I should seek more sympathy from my friends.’’ But 
when adequate human objects of love are wanting, the religious object 
is made use of. In support of this, take this statement. 


Case 28. (E., 45.) Male. ‘Some people apparently go through life without 
bothering about any God. Some one says: ‘Is he necessary after all?’ The 
answer is that such happy-go-lucky people know not the needs of human 
nature; their wills are out of conformity withthe Logos. Every one who is 
ever brought face to face with trouble realizes man’s need, and striving after God, 
and almost to a man, these people in misfortune, I think, turn (themselves) to a 
personal God.” 
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It must not be supposed that the three needs mentioned are the only 
ones to appear in religion but these were selected for treatment because 
they were predominant in the student’s conceptions. It must now be 
evident that the religious object exists in relation to no one need to 
the exclusion of others, but may exist in relation to any need which 
fails to find adequate satisfaction in other departments of life. The 
need for religion is secondary ; there is no special religious faculty. 


' 


Religion exists from a need to exercise and develop more fully any one | 


of the primary tendencies, the use of which has been in any way 
interefered with or restricted. 

It would be difficult to say to what extent the religious object has 
proved efficient in satisfying the demands put upon it, but it will be 
possible, I think, from the data in hand to form some idea of the worth 
of the concept of God to these students. The error will lie rather on 
the side of overestimation of the value of God to the individual, for 
the student when called upon to give his idea of God, will naturally 
take it at its highest value to him and not at the lowest or average 
value ; he will describe God as he exists for him when most conscious 
of his presence, when most needed and most used. 

In Table II the number of personal and impersonal conceptions is 
tabulated, not according to the student’s own verbal statements, for 
‘‘personal” is differently defined in almost every answer, but on the basis 
of a uniform interpretation of personal as possessed of will, feeling 
and intellect. 


TABLE II. 


Of Personal and Impersonal Conceptions. 


Personal Shape. 
— OH 
Sex. Total. Personal. Impers. Both. Doubtful. Symbol. Reality. Doubt. 


mM. | 290 | 163 89 9 28 86 20 7 
tee 56% 81% ae 9% 
F. | 640 | 624 "3 14 27 166 43 14 
ae 82% 11% 40% 10% 
930 | 687 162 23 55 252 63 21 
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But a belief in a personal God is, so to speak, in the air, and many 
describe a personal God, but evince no need and make no apparent use _ 
of it. If we would know the value of God to these students, the first 
table should be correlated with statistics compiled from the answers to 
the questions, ‘‘What effect would the non-existence of God have 
upon your daily life ?’’ 

For some the non-existence of God would mean, according to their 
own statement, the non-existence of all morality and happiness. Some 
would not wish to live. Others, who at times feel strongly the neces- 
sity of God, admit that at other times it would make no difference. 
For these the religious force has only an intermittent existence. The 
universe is to them most of the time Godless! Now and then, sud- 
denly, a kaleidoscopic change takes place, and God is felt hovering 
about and filling the air with his presence. 

Let me quote a few examples of this intermittent use of God. 


Case 35. (E.,12.) Male. ‘‘Usually I think little of him—at other times 1 
turn to him for support.” 

Case 36, (E., 17.) Male. ‘With good health and comforts I might get along 
pretty well without him. . But in trouble and despair I know he will satisfy a 
want nothing else can satisfy.” 

Case 37, (A., 29.) Female. ‘It would make no difference [the non-existence 


of God] so long as I was in good health and had plenty of work of the kind I 
liked.”’ 


Case 38. (B., 58, 1906.) Female. ‘There are days when it would make no 
difference. At other times there would be a great emptiness without him.” 


In compiling Table III the students’ own statements were accepted 
without reinterpretation. Yet in drawing conclusions from these statis- 
tics it must be remembered that the + + column is probably too 
large, and the o column too small. When brought suddenly face to. 
face with the question of God’s non-existence — a question frequently 
never considered before—the natural tendency is to exaggerate the 
effect which would be produced. If questioned further the student 
would probably admit that the effect of God’s non-existence would 
be intermittent. Frequently, too, starting from an idea of God 
as in some way controlling the world, they state logical inferences 
and not the actual effect in their own lives. 

The point to which we return in conclusion is that Religion is 
primarily a means, not an end in itself, one of the means by which 
man secures more life, escapes trials, solaces pain. Since about 70 


a 
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TABLE III. 
Effect of Non-Ezxistence of God on Practical Life. 


O = No effect. 
++ = Great effect. 
-L = Slight or intermittent effect. 


? = Doubtful. 
Sex. Total. O ++ =e ? 
M. 290 93 140 26 81 
Per cent. of M. | 38% 50% 9% 
F. | 563 94 406 33 29 
Per cent. of F. 15% 72% | 6% s 


In these tables it is interesting to note the greater number of women than men 
who profess a sense of dependence on a personal God. 


per cent. profess belief in a personal God and 61 per cent. such depend- 
ence upon him that life without him would be difficult, if not unbearable, 
the statistics would seem to bear out to some degree the popular belief 
in the efficiency of the Christian God. But theologians and religious 
leaders are to-day facing the problem of a marked decline in this 
efficiency. Other means to attain the ends to which Religion ministers 
have so multiplied that the religious means has no longer supreme 
value. If Religion is to maintain its usefulness, it must develop a 


greater intrinsic merit and must make a wider and truer appeal. 


A better understanding of the true nature of Religion would lead 
to a discrimination between subjective and objective judgments in this 
connection and would at least make it impossible that the religion of 
the practical man—a purely personal and practical thing—be given out 
as universal and absolute. 
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The Psychology of Jesus. By ALBERT WELLMAN HITCHCOCK. The Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 1908. pp. 279. 

This work is a dissertation at Clark University published by the author’s wife 
after his death, with a preface by G. Stanley Hall under whom the work was done. 
The first part discusses the environment of Jesus: the literature behind his life ; the 
theology of the Jews ; the world-view — Jewish, Greek, Roman ; the social atmos 
phere of Palestine. In this part the author has availed himself of much of the 
important literature that has contributed so much to fill the gap in our knowledge 
of the century in which and before which Jesus appeared. The second part is en- 
titled ‘‘The Development of Jesus’ and treats of the youth of Jesus, the tempta- 
tion, the kingdom of God, the Messianic titles, Jesus as a teacher, the miracles and 
his attitude toward them, his death and resurrection as He regarded them ; the 
psychological approach to Jesus. The purely spiritual interpretation which the 
author gives of the miracles, of rising from the dead, of the nativity, and of Jesus’ 
resurrection will strike many conservative minds as too progressive. For him 
discussion of these events as literary occurrences is of slight consequence or 
interest. They embody, however, great truths and represent profound and unique 
tendencies and laws of the action of the folk-soul. The psychological problem is 
how to account for the acceptance of the belief in such stupendous marvels, despite 
their inherent improbability, if not impossibility. It is precisely this problem that 
has been till recently persistently ignored. Suppose all these events to actually 
occur to-day in the presence of a dozen of the most competent witnesses that could 
be selected, who vouched for them in every way possible. There would still be a 
problem of great interest how the practical, scientific mind of man could accept 
this testimony and believe in the reality of events, which contravene all our con- 
ceptions of natural law, and which the mind of man disciplined in this field unmis- 
takably tends to evict from its deeper consciousness. 

Jesus im Urteil der Jahrhunderte. By GustAvV PFANNMULLER. Teubner, Leipzig, 
1908. pp. 6555. 

This author has compiled scores of characterizations of Jesus from the Apostles 
down. He is presented as described or conceived by gnostics, Alexandrians, 
Aryans, Athanesians, scholastics, reformers, pietists, philosophers, psychologists, 
mystics, and all the rest. There are very many poet characterizations and a dozen 
pictures of Jesus. The point of view of the chief modern myths of Jesus is repre- 
sented and there is a large anthology of hymns. It all shows, as the writer con- 
cludes, an amazing variety of points of view ; — how every age, race, and almost 


every writer and painter has had his own Christ. It is deplorable that the type is 
so fine and wretched. 


Sunday. By W. B, TRrveLyAN. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 1903. pp. 
307. 

The writer first treats the early and then the later history of Sunday, its obser- 
vance in modern days, the principles that should regulate this observance discussing 
later worship, rest and service. The work contains various notes on Sunday laws 
and an interesting appendix of illustrative literature. 
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The Sabbath for Man. By W. F. Crarts. International Reform Bureau, Washing- 
ton, D.C. pp. 672. 

This is a study of the origin, obligations, history, advantages, and present state 
of Sabbath observance, with special reference to the rights of working men. It 
seems to us almost reprehensible that there is no date on the title-page and that it 
is impossible to tell how much the book has been revised in its later editions. It 
is a comprehensive and valuable contribution to the subject but does not make use 
of the small but choice experimental data as to effects of Sunday work which bear 
directly upon the author’s chief assumption that, without the seventh day rest, the 
human system deteriorates. The author makes a great point that in savage lands 
Sunday is not observed, and leads us to infer that that is one cause why people re- 
main savage. 


Propaddeutik der Psychiatrie fir Theologen und Pddagogen. Von HEtnriou 
ScuHLéss. Heinrich Kirsch, Vienna, 1908. pp. 120. 

This is a course of lectures by a psychiatrist for clergymen and is vouched for 
by Schwoboda, Professor of Psychiatry at Vienna and a papal prelate. The writer 
tells intending clergymen in successive chapters the main characteristics of melan - 
cholia, hypochondriac mania, periodic insanity, religious madness, querulent delu- 
sions, the insanity of drunkards, of epileptics, hystericals, imbeciles and idiots, 
morphinism, cocainism, imperative ideas, sex abnormality, the nervous and psychic 
troubles of childhood, degenerate children, the care of the insane. A lecture is 
given to each one of these topics. Such a course cannot be too highly commended; 
something like it should be given in every theological seminary. Some would raise 
the question whether the old classifications, which have been so radically changed 
for experts, should be retained ; but even this perhaps is wise since these are the 
popular designations. 


The Unfolding Life—a Study of Development with Reference to Religious Training. 
By ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX. Religious Publishing Co., 
Chicago, 1907. pp. 188. 

Life is not plastic clay to be moulded, a block of marble to be hewn, or a pure, 
white page ; the child is not a little man, but it is greatly in need of direction and 
guidance from within outward. The cradle age should be surrounded by religious 
influences, in childhood there should be a normal development of interests with 
due reference to imitation, imagination, and memory. The feelings should be cul- 
tivated by religious song but there should be no precocity. The writer suggests 
certain historic facts and bible lessons for this stage. And so she goes on to child- 
hood from six to twelve and from nine to twelve, to early, middle, and late ado- 
lescence. Of the author’s own piety and orthodoxy there can be no doubt whatever; 
and as Marion Lawrence, who writes the introduction, says, the book is well named, 
well written and well timed ; but, alas, for students of childhood if this is the best 
that can be said upon this important theme. Why will such authors not read and 
study a little when the field is so rich, so as to command at least the respect of 
those who are intelligent in this field? 


Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. International Council, Boston, n.d. pp. 651. 
This volume contains the proceedings and the papers of the fourth international 
congress of religious liberals, held at Boston, September 22-27, 1907, with fifty-five 


portraits. 
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The Foundations of Belief. By AntHUR JAMES BALFouR. 9th impression. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York, 1906. pp. 399. 

This ninth edition has little new matter save a few explanatory notes but there 
is a convenient summary of the argument and a new preface in which the author 
attempts to defend himself from the criticism that he finds any doubt in the foun- 
dation of belief and justifies an excess of credulity by an excess of skepticism. 
The main discussion, it will be remembered, states some consequences of belief, 
tracing naturalism in ethics, esthetics and reason. Then he gives reasons for be- 
lief, its philosophic basis, idealism, rationalism, orthodoxy, then the causes of 
belief and finally suggestions toward a provisional philosophy. 

Psychologie dune religion. Par G. RevAuLtT D’ALLONNES. Félix Alcan, Paris, 
1908. pp. 289. (Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine. ) 

The first part is entitled ‘‘ Psychology of a modern Christ’’, and characterizes 
Guillaume Monod. The second consists of his insanity from the standpoint of 
medicine and theology. The third describes ancient and modern messiahs analo- 
gous to his, especially ancient and modern Jewish, Mussulman and Christian 
messianism. The second part is entitled ‘‘The Psychology of a Prophetic Sect” 
and deals with the Monodistic doctrine, its prophets, disciples and cults. Finally, 
certain other prophetic movements, ancient and modern, are compared to these. 
Altogether it is a unique and valuable contribution to the study of religious 
psychology. 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge. Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., New York, 1908. Vol I. 

This is based on the third edition of the well-known Herzog encyclopedia 
which employed more than six hundred specialists ; but the idea is to revise it to 
date. It will be complete in twelve volumes at five dollars per volume in cloth; 
and the total will aggregate about six thousand pages. 


Das Christentum. Von C. Corniuu, E. v. Dospscniirz, W. HERRMANN, W. STAERK, 
& HE. TRoELTscH. Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, 1908. pp 164. 

These five writers discuss respectively: the popular religion of Israelites under 

the prophets ; the relations between Judaism and Hellenism, between Hellenism and 

Christianity ; Luther and the modern world; the religious question of the present. 


It is a meaty book by various experts, but the print is atrociously fine and in bad 
German type. 


Psychologie der Frémmigkeit. Von Tukopor KAppstrin. Heinsius Nachfolger, 
Leipzig, 1908. pp. 242. 

This writer here discusses seven parallels beginning with the soul masseur. 
He gathers certain curiosities of the pulpit and of some abnormal pietistic natures 
and studies hymn books, and quaint sects including the Salvation Army. Prayers 
for health and for the sick, deaconesses, child piety, relation of piety to nature, 
animals, art, public life, and psychopathic piety. The book makes little pretence 
to be systematic or scientific, and the author’s reading has not lain so much within 
the field of religious psychology as of general literature. 


Studien zur Hebrdischen Archdologie und Religionsgeschichte. Von RupDoLPH 
Kirrren. J.C. Hinrich, Leipzig, 1908. pp. 242. 
The author collects various recent monographs, first of the holy rock upon Mt. 
Moria and its history. In this he describes the rock itself, its history, the réle it 
played in the Crusades and under the influence of Islam and then reverts to its story 
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in the earlier times of David, Solomon from Titus to Justinian. The second mono- 
graph discusses the primitive rock altar, and its deity and under this he treats of 
Gideon, Manoah, blood, the stone of Slaughter, the idea of God in Canaan, the form 
of the altar, the altar for burnt offerings. In the third monograph he treats of the 
serpent stone in Kidrontal in the valley of Sidron near Jerusalem. Beginning with 
the Story of Salomo and Adonia, he traces the history of the various assemblages, 
describes the fountain of Noah, the dragon rocks, and the fourth treats of the great 


artificial pool of Solomon’s temple, the Cyprian implements of the rites here cele- 
brated, its ornamentation, etc. 


Beitrage zur EHinleitung in das neue Testament. Von ApoLPpH HARNACK. 111. Die 
Apostelgeschichte. J. C. Hinrich, Leipzig, 1908. pp. 225. 

This is a technical work prefaced by an introduction giving a general charac- 
terization of apostolic history. The first chapter is devoted to chronology in which 
the author attempts to make as many connections as possible with contemporary 
history elsewhere. In this way and by the use of the date of certain festivals he is 
able to give a certain greater definiteness and consistency to chronology. The next 
chapter is devoted to the movements, people, cities and houses. One of the most 
interesting chapters is on miracles and the operations of the Holy Ghost together 
with the ascension of Jesus. There is constant discussion of the sources and their 
value and much correction of errors. The book ends with five different ‘‘ excur- 
sions ’’ of a technical nature. 


Religion in Greek Literature. Ry Lewis CAmMpBrety. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1898. pp. 423. 

After dealing with the antecedents and survivals in the earliest Greek period, 
the author discusses the religion of the Iliad, the Odyssey, of Hesiod and then 
passes to the period of transition and hero worship treating the Dorian States and 
the beginnings of philosophy. He then discusses Pinda, Herodotus, the effects of 
the Prussian War upon the Greek religion and the transition toward the Athenian 
Period and the Athenian worships of Zeus, Apollo, Poseidon and other heroes pub- 
lic and private are then dealt with. The mysteries havea single chapter and an- 
other is devoted to the Attic religion in the earlier fifth century. The subsequent 
chapters deal with philosophy and skepticism, especially with Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Nova Solyma, or Jerusalem Regained, an anonymous romance written in the time of 
Chas. I, now first drawn from obscurity, and attributed to the illustrious 
John Milton, with introduction, trans., literary essay and bibliography, by 
Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 2 vols. John Murray, London, 1902. 

This most extraordinary book, which many believe to have been written by 
John Milton, whose educational ideas it certainly strangely coincides with, is a 
romance of a hero, who returns to the ideal city, Nova Solyma, with friends and 
after many adventures. The successive chapters describe the training of children, 
the structure of an ideal city, the houses, gardens merchants’ exchange, and so 
forth. Interspersed are discourses on poetry, symbolism, religion, statecraft, with 
various ideal ecstasies and love episodes, much of which bears a more or less sym- 
bolic character. In the second volume, ideals of college lectures are given, there 
are treatises on honor as opposed to students’ duels. There are great pageants, 
ecstasies, theories of love, marriage, songs, hymns, discourses on the sabbath, how 
to grow in grace, explanations of what a well-regulated mind consists of, the higher 
love of the soul showing forth. Whether Milton wrote this work or not it is 
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certainly interspersed with mu ch excellent poetry, both in English and in Latin, and 
the writer certainly was a scholar remarkably well trained in not only the learning 
of his day, but in that of all previous times. As a whole, it is a remarkable peda- 
gogical treatise regarding almost every important element of life from the educa- 


tional point of view. 
Science and a Future Life. H. B. Turner, Boston, 1905. 872 p. Enigmas of Psy- 
chical Research, 1906. 427p. Psychical Research and the Resurrection, 1908. 


409 p. 

James H. Hyslop, Ph. D., LL.D., former professor of ethics and logic in Co- 
lumbia University, has lately written three books which constitute on the whole, 
perhaps, the most philosophical apology that has ever appeared, at least in English, 
for spiritism or for the belief in the reality of discarnate souls which persist after 
death. Along with Dr. Hyslop’s books two more should be mentioned which ap- 
proach the subject from a somewhat different point of view, one by Herward Car- 
rington, ‘‘ The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism,’’ Boston, 1908, 426 p., and the 
other by David P. Abbott, ‘‘ Behind the Scenes of Mediums,”’ 1907, 328 p. To begin 
with the last book, its author is an expert in tricks and his book is chiefly an ex- 
planation of how various mediumistic performances are done. We are tolda num- 
ber of different ways of, for instance, reading sealed letters, causing raps, making 
a box light and heavy, pendulums swinging out, will tests behind a curtain, trick 
envelopes, flower materialization, etc. More space is given to slate writing and 
billet tests than to anything else. It is amazing to see how very many methods 
conjurers, mediums, and others have devised of producing writings under condi- 
tions which seem to the spectator impossible. For instance, where the sitter brings 
his own slates which do not leave his eye or his hand. Mr. Abbott is a very clever 
performer himself, has visited very many mediums and exposed their fraudulent 
methods. 

Mr. Carrington divides his book into two parts, first the exposure of fraudulent 
methods of producing raps, table tipping, slate writing, rope tying, spirit posts, 
sacks, handcuffs, holding tests, photography, parafline work, mind reading, etc. 
This occupies the first 312 pages of his book. The remainder, however, is devoted 
to what he believes to be genuine phenomena of spiritism. Among these he reckons 
telekinesis, the mediumship of home, especially his levitation, elongation and fire 
tests, and the case of Mrs. Piper. Dr. Hyslop in the first of the above books, which 
is dedicated to Dr. Richard Hodgson, gives a short sketch of the origin of psychic 
research, its problems, results, those of a future life, story of the Piper case, the 
English report and that of Hodgson, with his own personal experiments character- 
izing a telepathic and spiritistic hypothesis and stating the difficulties and objec- 
tions and the conditions which affect communication, with a final chapter on the 
ethical meaning and results. The second volume is devoted to an account of ancient 
oracles, crystal vision and gazing, telepathy, dreams, apparitions, clairvoyance, 
premonitions and mediumistic phenomena, while the third describes certain humor- 
ous aspects of the subjects, discusses coincidences, characterizing and criticising 
Flournoy’s ‘From India to the Planet Mars,” gives visions of the dying, gives ac- 
counts of his own experiments with Mrs. Piper since Hodgson’s death, together 
with experiments relating to him, describes the Smead case, certain mediumistic 
phenomena, and lastly tells us something of the nature of life after death and the 
relations of psychical research to the resurrection. Dr. Hyslop finds in the new, 
supernormal facts ‘‘the dawn of another day for an idealism that will last as long 
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as telepathic method can claim respect;” ‘‘the academic world is blind to the 
needs of the hour and has isolated itself in aristocratic seclusion from the life of 
those who are ruling the tendencies of the future.” He believes that at death our 
souls are borne into the next life more or less dull, or at any rate confused, and 
that in their normal state spirits have great difficulty in communicating with us at 
all. It is hard for spirits to establish their identity because their memory, which 
is its conditions, is somewhat imperfect. Their transcendental world he thinks is 
not bound to laws of time and space. They are like one who has only a sense of 
vision trying to communicate with those who have only touch. No wonder, then 
that they do not give us very valuable information about the world in which they 
live. 

For ourselves, although it is often utterly impossible to explain if one is pres- 
ent many of the things called spiritistic that happen, it is still more so to explain 
second hand reports of them. After eliminating, however, all that tricks, conscious 
and unconscious, can do, the innumerable betrayals of us by our automatic nature 
and above all, after making due discount for the marvels and subtleties of the un- 
conscious soul, revelations of which are now being made in the study of hypnotism 
and hysteria, fuges and phenomena of that class, the probabilities against the spir- 
itistic hypothesis seem to us to be overwhelming. 


The Collection of Jewish Ceremonial Objects in the United States National Museum, 
by Cyrus ADLER and I. M. Casanowicz. From Proceedings of the National 
Museum, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 701-746. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, 1908. 


The regents of the Smithsonian Institution, at its very origin, in 1847, planned 
a comprehensive programme of all departments of knowledge, and especially men- 
tioned religions as one of the subjects suitable for museum collections. During 
the course of years, objects pertaining to religious cults formed a considerable part 
of the series. The severely geographical classification was abandoned, and some 
subjects are arranged to show the history of well-marked ideas. In 1890 again the 
question of treatment of religion was discussed, but there was doubt whether ideas 
which grouped themselves about this word could be adequately or fairly portrayed 
through ceremonial objects, however numerous; but inquiry was instituted abroad as 
well as at home and it was found that the museums of Europe, while ready to ac- 
cept illustrations of the religious principles of semi-civilized and barbarous nations, 
were slow to treat those of the more civilized, contemporary peoples. It was 
finally, however, decided to treat Judaism, Christianity and Mahometism first ten- 
tatively at the Chicago Exposition, Christianity being illustrated from Greek, 
Catholic and Armenian churches. Much interest was shown in this. Everything 
has been represented sympathetically, and the cults are shown by their furniture, 
appointments, costumes, implements, altars, ceremonials, special occasions like 
marriage, birth, betrothal, secret practices, etc. The Smithsonian now has the 
largest collection of Jewish ceremonial objects in the world, and this volume cata- 
logues and describes them, with over a hundred plates by way of illustration. 


Le Spiritisme dans ses Rapports avec la Folie, by Marcet VIOLLET. Librairie 
Bloud & Cie., Paris, 1908. 117 p. (Bibliothéque de Psychologie expérimen- 
tale et de Métapsychie.) 

This is a popular booklet which first describes the general theory of spirits or 
the philosophy of spiritism. Mediumship is characterized as neuropathic, and 
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some of those thought to be inspired are really insane. The author almost | ; 
us to believe that some deliriums may be of spiritual origin, and divides pheea 
into those due to spirits and those of natural origin. He 


Contribution @ la Pathologie des Mystiques, par FRANCOIS DA Costa GUIMARAB! 
Jules Rousset, Paris, 1908. 52 p. E. 

This series of publications characterizes the psychology of a series of eminer 

mystics in the past. The author begins with ancient times and is slowly workin 
his way down to the present. ; 


The Meitheis, by T. C. Hopson. David Nutt, London, 1908. 227 p. 

This is a very interesting and original study of an East Indian people," 
have hitherto been little known. It treats their habitat, distribution, dress, ta 
ing, occupations, modes of life, food, laws and customs, head-hunting, their worshi 
of ancestors, ceremonies of birth, traditions and superstitions, and even gives 
rudiments of a Meithei grammar. 


A Theory of Mind, by Joun Lewis Marcu. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New } York, 
1908. 458 p. 
The author thinks that the great hope that biology will ie payshology 19 


is hoped will open a way for solid and advanced discoveries. The work treats : 
of the similarity of instincts as elements in building up the mind, then treats | 
rial, personal and social instincts. From this point of view, he defines certain t: 


Die Sage, von KARL WEHRHAN. Wilhelm Heims, Leipzig, 1908. 162 p. By a 
_ After dealing with the history of popular sages and ae bp idea, etl 


four German centres and as many more elsewhere. The a in a very * 
Vade mecum for everybody interested in the subject, and the author has giver 
attention to the literature which is a conspicuous factor in every chapter. 
Reformkatholische Schriften. Programm deritalienischen Modernisten. Jen 
Eugen Diederichs, 204 p. 
Antwort der franzésischen Katholiken an den Papst. Eugen Diederichs, Je 
110 p. 
These two pamphlets represent the remonstrance of the Eh and 


gramme adopted by Pope Pius the tenth in general. 


